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THE EMPEROR’S FETE. 


“ Fifteenth of August is a very great day indeed at 
Paris, and a very considerable day throughout France, 
In the first , it is a great feast and most solemn occasion 
in the Calendar of the Romish Church, and commemorates an 
event of leading importance in the records of Hagiology. 
In the next place, it is the commemoration day of all the 
Naro.rons—not of this Emperor only, nor even of the great 
Narotzon only, but of Napoleonism typical, practical, and 
phetical. ‘The two sources of interest are not treated as 
independent of each other. The Vinci lends a heavenly 
glory to the majesty of the reigning dynasty. The glory of 
the Napoteons invests with a visible, an indisputable, a 
sublunary halo the brightness of the Queen of Heaven. 
The French people may be supposed to be open to both 
these inspiring impressions, and great care is taken that 
neither shall be forgotten. The priests are assiduous enough 
in claiming honour for the day in the peculiar aspect in 
which they hold it sacred, and a special order is issued 
to them from the Government to be almost as assiduous 
in doing honour to it in its Napoleonic character, the 
proper quantity of Te Deums being bespoken 
and punctually accorded. The Munster of the Inrerior 
sees that the terrestrial ceremonies shall be properly con- 
ducted, and M. pe La Vatetre a few days ago issued a 
circular to the Prefects, instructing them to organize the 
manifestation of the spontaneous joy and gratitude of the 
people. Everywhere the people on this great feast-day were 
to be amused, interested, and pleased. If they wanted to do 
something in return, and to “ touch the heart of the Emprror,” 
they might be bountiful in their charities to the sick and 
needy. ‘The general feeling, however, more particularly at 
Paris, is that it is not so much the business of the people to 
touch the heart of the Emperor — which is supposed to get on 
Fey well without being touched — as it is the business of the 
MPEROR to touch the heart of the people. And he does his 
best to touch it. He gives his beloved Parisians all that they 
most like, and he gives it them in abundance. There are twen 
theatres, including circuses, thrown open gratis; and the in- 
habitants of that favoured town have the privilege of forming 
themselves at daybreak into tails as they are called, by fall- 
ing into which a man may in eight or ten hours get a place ina 
close, reeking crowd, and see an elevating, inspiriting piece like 
M. pve Girarpin’s Z'wo Sisters. Every nation has its own 
notion of pleasure, and a Frenchman’s notion of pleasure is to 
work his way into a stifling theatre in this slow fashion, and 
then purify his passions by the pity and terror consequent on 
beholding a drama full of adultery, murder, and suicide. But 
all the Parisian world does not get into the theatres, and those 
who walk about outside have regattas, hurdygurdy choruses, and 
illuminations, and everything else that is calculated to fasci- 
nate French crowds. ‘The Feast of the Virar and the Napo- 
wxons is to Paris what the Derby Day is to Londoners. It is 
the great outing of the year, when things and people not 
tolerated or tolerable during the rest of the year are recog- 
nised, laughed at, and encouraged. What can be the fun, an 
Englishman may say, of going at a snail's pace along the 
quays to look at some people who cannot row go by in boats 
to the music of people who cannot play? What, the French- 
man might reply, can be the fun in going along twenty miles 
of a dusty road to see, not a race, but innumerable backs of 
looking at a race? The 
in its being a Derby Day, and the fun of the Fifteenth of 
August at Paris consists in its being that day when, in 
honour of the Virain and the Napotzons, the mob, 
and unrespectuble, is allowed to take its pleasure in its own 
curious way. 
ge be more than a day 
of amusement. @ pious, in the midst of the regattas and 


illuminations and edifying dramas, are invited to remember 
that some very serious religious associations are connected 
with the anniv . The Government authorities ask that 
those who enjoy the gifts of the Emreror shall remember, bless, 
and love the giver. And no doubt the solemnities of the oc- 
casion, and the mysterious union of heavenly and earthly 
glories, and the formal call upon the people to think of their 
ruler and honour him, have an effect. If they hated and 
despised the Emperor, the Parisians would go to the theatres, 
and stare at the illuminations, and caper to the sound of the 
hurdy-gurdies just as readily; but as they neither hate nor 


despise the Emperor, they are probably moved slightly 


more in his favour by all the pleasures they enjoy on 
his feast-day. He deserves, we think, that they should 
be. According to the measure of Sovereigns towards whom 
gratitude and loyalty are to be provoked by such festivals 
as this, he is a Sovereign who has considerable claims on 
his people. He is not much beloved in France; he gained 
his power by means which it requires a bold casuistry 
to excuse ; his Government does not appeal to that which is 
best and most honourable in Frenchmen and in the French 
character. But he has given the mass of the French people 
something —- much after their own heart. He has made 
Paris the handsomest, the gayest, the most luxurious city in 
the world. He has introduced everywhere in it that 
union of elegance and stiffness which makes up the 
French notion of the beautiful. It is to him, and to him 
alone, that Paris owes its palaces, its new gardens, its 
fountains decorated with flowers, its clear, clean streets, and a 
noble municipal debt which would swamp half the princi- 
wee of Germany. He has subjected all to himself except 

e people, and the people is only am abstract name. No one 
rides above the heads of others. The old nodlesse has fallen 
lower and lower. The Parliament men, and the speakers and 
writers who used once to tower above their fellows in an 
odious undemocratic way, are nobodies now ; the priests are 
kept in order, and have to endure the most painful doubts as to 
the continuance of the temporal power. The Emperor boasted 


ty | that the Empire should satisfy, if anything could, the passionate 


thirst of the nation for equality; and he has made his boast 
. Then he has raised the fame and name of the nation 
abroad. He has humbled Russia, the only Continental Power 
that baffled the conquering armies of the great French Con- 
queror. He has humbled Austria, the Power strengthened and 
almost invented by England to be a perpetual check against 
French ambition. He has let the French nation taste the 
delights of war, and of successful war. He has been 
to the field of strife, and sent home such exciting telegrams 
as “ Great battle, great victory.” And he has conferred on 
his subjects substantial and material benefits. He has raised 
the credit of France ; he has made the timid sure ; he has taught 
the miser to make his hoards productive ; he has given France, 
in spite of itself, the advantages of Free-trade. Why should 
not a man who has done all this be honoured by a people 
that hates its betters, that likes to go in long tails to theatres, 
that finds a satisfaction in hurdy-gurdies, that isa good judge of 
flowery fountains and illuminated obelisks, that nurses up its 
sous in its pocket, and snorts like a war-horse at the thought of 
war and the sight of a soldier? Such as the people are, such is 
their Sovereign. They are half Catholics and half Democrats, 
impressed with equal force and equal vagueness by the As- 
sumption of the Viren and the Star of Napoteon, and Louis 
Napo.eon is their Emperor. And just as there is much that 
is noble both in Catholicism and in , 80 there is 
much in the character A which 
will make posterity sa t he deserved well of his country. 
‘The English flect Beate to Cherbourg to take part in 
the festivities of this great occasion, and to pay a tribute of 
respect to the Empsror. No one in England can reasonabl 
object to this, The Empznon has behaved well to th 
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country, and why should we not acknowledge it? Certainly 
it was greatly to his interest to treat us well; and if the 
English alliance has been advantageous to France, it has 
been especially advantageous to him personally. But it 
is ridieulous to decline to be good friends with a man 
simply’ because we see that he gains by our friendship; 
and it is unfair to look only at the reasons which have 
induced the Emperor to stick by the English alliance, and 
not to remember the mode in which he has done this, 
and the difficulties he had to contend with in doing it. 
And if we have been of great use to him, he has been of 
great use to us. We, so to speak, threw a cloak of re- 
spectability over him in the early days of his Empire; we 
enabled him to enter on the Russian war, which would have 
been beyond his unaided powers, and the effect of which 
was to strengthen him so greatly at home and abroad; 
and, more recently, we have saved him from the great 
mistake of going to war for the Southern States, But 
he has also been very useful to us. He has repressed 
the insane wish for a war with England which undoubtedly 
possessed a very large section of the lower classes of 
France a few years ago. If a war between the two countries 
would have been a frightful calamity, it is something that 
the irresponsible ruler of France should have been a man who 
had the sense to see how frightful this calamity would be, who 
had a better knowledge of England than his countrymen, 
who had personally a kindly feeling towards us, and who had 
a policy not to be shaken or altered by the popular cry of the 
moment, The wars, too, which he has waged have been, we 
may hope, for the benefit of England. It was only with France 
that we could have carried on the Crimean war, which, if 
it has not done very much either for England or for Turkey, 
has been of the greatest possible benefit to the Continent of 
Europe, by relieving it from the pressure of Russia, The 
French war with Austria enabled us to contribute, in however 
peaceful and indirect a way, to the promulgation of political 
principles dear to Englishmen; and it did us the good service 
of relieving us from our elose connection with Austria, and 
from pursuing the imaginary advantage of keeping up Austria 
as a balance to Franee. No gain of recent years has been 
greater to us than this, for it drove us, though rather against 
our will, into the only foreign policy that under the present 
circumstances of Europe and world is really tenable by 
us. We need not now think of entering into any very 


-intimate alliances, for we have learnt not to interfere, if only 


we can be left alone and honour does not bid us interfere, in 
the business of other people. But, so far as we have an inti- 
mate alliance with any Power, we may most profitably have it 
with France. And, so far as the presence of our fleet at 
Cherbourg is a pledge of such an alliance, we may be very 
willing that it should have been sent there to assist in cele- 
brating the fete day of the Emperor. 


AMERICA. 

= cheerfulness of American politicians is not seriously 

disturbed by difficulties which might ereate uneasiness 
in less sanguine communities. The Government is called upon 
to solve several complicated problems of domestic and 
foreign policy. It is necessary to provide for financial wants, 
to reorganize the Southern States, and to settle the relations 
between the white inhabitants and the liberated slaves. The 
Reciprocity Treaty with Canada must either be renewed or 
be allowed to lapse, and the popular clamour about Mexico 
must be quieted by concession or resistance. The prosecu- 
tion of unjust claims against England may perhaps be post- 
poned until the Government is comparatively at leisure, 
Official reticence is a virtue so little practised in the United 
States that no serious weight is to be attached to the speeches 
of Cabinet Ministers, or to the letter in which General 
SHERIDAN, commanding the American army in ‘Jexas, 
announces that the Mexican Empire is to be suppressed 
as a part of the Confederate rebellion. It is more 
material to observe that the formal acts of the Govern- 
ment of Washington indieate no disposition to plunge 
into a new and wanton quarrel. Although some Federal 
writers have the audacity to appeal to English sympathy 
for their proposed crusade against the French supremacy 
in Mexico, Mr, Sewarp combined an ostentatious com- 
pliment to France with his latest diplomatic affront to 
England. General SHertmpan only conforms to the national 
practice by his bluster, and he will not fail to display the 
equally characteristic and more creditable quality of loyal 
obedience to his superiors, It is reported that the army of 
Texas is already disbanded, and it is nearly certain that the 
President must have determined to abstain from gratuitous 


interference. The Emperor of the Frencn can scarcely be 
thought to have consulted the interests of his subjects in 
embarking on the Mexican enterprise, but the semi-barbarous 
population which he proposed to civilize, and the rest of the 
world, have no reason to deprecate his success. The Emperor 
MaximIvian and his patron have the merit of intending to 
govern Mexico for the sake of the Mexicans. But for their 
presence, the Americans would have undertaken the same task, 
within a few years, for their own exclusive benefit. In Texas 
and in California they have expelled the greater part of the 
inhabitants, and they regard the residue as belonging to an 
inferior race. It is absurd to suppose that they would 
amalgamate the Mexican Republic on equal terms with their 
own; and as they already find, in the conquered Southern 
States, that their Constitution is ill adapted to the control of 
alien or disaffected dependencies, President Jounson and his 
advisers can scarcely fuil to understand that the conquest of 
Mexico would create a new and serious danger to the perma~ 
nence of the Union. 


The financial question is closely connected with the com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Canada, 
There will be great difficulty in re-establishing modified 
freedom of intercourse between the Republic and the’ colony 
if New England and Pennsylvania succeed in maintaining 
the extravagant Customs tariff. The resolitions“of the 
Detroit Convention pointed either to an increase of the Cana- 
dian duties on maritime imports, or to a differential duty 
to be levied on the American frontier; and, unless some suc 
arrangement is effected, a large portion of the import trade of 
the United States would be transferred to the St. Lawrence. 
American Protectionists would prefer the alternative of a high 
Canadian tariff, by which alone their monopoly could be effec- 


tually secured; but, although ignorance of political economy 


is not confined to the Republican portion of the Western 
Continent, the people of Canada must be perversely blind 
to their own interests jf they undertake to pay, in the form 
of taxes on foreign commodities, a share of the interest of the 
Federal debt. it was perhaps mainly for the purpose 
of compelling them to assume a share of the alien liability 
that the American Consul at Montreal impudently sug- 
gested, at the Detroit conferences, the expediency of 
starving the colonies into annexation. The ill-breedi 

of the avowal could have proceeded only from one civiliz 

community, but the policy which it disclosed was per- 
fectly intelligible. ‘The annexation of Canada would involve 
the extension of the war tariff of the United States, while a dis- 
tinctive duty levied on the internal frontier would be neutralized 
by the beneficent irregularities of the smuggler. If Canada 
remains firm and independent, the American Congress will 
soon be compelled to reverse its recent commercial legislation. 
The deliberate reduction of revenue in time of war, by a tariff 
constructed for the benefit of selfish manufacturers, must 
undoubtedly be disapproved by the enlightened Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Mr. Jounson himself, asa Southern politician, 
has probably been accustomed to regard protective duties as 
costly sacrifices which it was necessary to offer to the North 
in payment of new securities for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of slavery. A reduction of the tariff would add several 
millions to the public revenue, and it would prevent the 
organization of a large contraband trade on the Canadian fron- 
tier. The resources, however, of the United States are so great 
that they can afford to be impolitic. The mineral treasures of 
Arizona and New Mexico will be rapidly developed by 
immigration, and it is probable that the diminished value of 
the precious metals will greatly reduce the fixed burden of 
the debt. The restoration of a specie currency will be 
unexpectedly facilitated, if depreciated gold meets rising 
greenbacks half way. 


The re-establishment of civil government in the South 
seems likely for the present to be superficial or fictitious. ‘The 
citizens of the conquered States combine substantial con- 
tumacy with considerable adroitness, They are eager to 
vote for local officers and for members of constituent Conven- 
tions, and, as the Government imposes oaths of allegiance, 
they are perfectly ready to swear. By a natural con- 
sequence, all public functionaries who are freely elected 
are found to be resolute adversaries of the North 
and mer eNom of the Union, and the population 
is so nearly imous that it is impossible, in most places, to 


find a decent minority to supersede the real citizens in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights. The disreputable 
Governor of Tennessee is occupied in excluding from the poll, 
with the aid of the General in command, every elector who, 

the Confederate Government. 
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ed votes, but a similar process can only be repeated as 
ong as military occupation If the inhabitants of the 
Southern States have sufficient prudence to renew their alli- 
ance with the Democratic party, they will probably succeed in 
their efforts to defeat Governor Browntow and other local 
oppressors. It is even possible that they might find an ally 
in the Preswent himself, if he were satisfied of their 
fidelity to the Union. A Mr. Erneriper, who has lately 
been arrested in Tennessee, has revenged himself by pub- 
lishing extracts from Mr. Joxnson’s former speeches in 
support of slavery and in hostility to the Northern Aboli- 
tionists. As late as 1861, Mr. Jonnson denounced Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island as rebellious States, on account of 
their repeal of the Fugitive Slave-laws ; and his professions of 
adherence to the Union were at the same time made con- 
ditional on the concession of certain claims of the South. 
The Abolitionists and ultra-Federalists in England, who 
have been hasty to proclaim their confidence in the actual 
PresipEnt, have incurred the sentence of disgrace which Mr. 
Mitt recently thought fit to pass on those whom he accused of 
sympathy with slaveowners. Mr. JouNson is, in fact, a man 
of ability and vigour, and there is no reason to doubt his 
patriotism. He would rather govern the South in perpetuity 
by martial law than tolerate a fresh secession; but he has no 
desire to administer the government through a favoured 
minority. ‘The Federal Constitution and the whole system of 
administration must be fundamentally altered before the con- 
quered States can be permanently subjected to the North. 
Military rule is simple and convenient, but it is essentially 
provisional and barren of results. If the people of Richmond 
elect a disaffected Town Council, the commanding officer can 
prevent the members from meeting, and he may appoint 
nominees of his own to exercise municipal functions. In the 
same manner, if a man finds that his watch is too fast or too 
slow, he can push the hands into their proper places on the 
dial-plate ; but unless he can readjust the works, the error 
will be repeated as soon as he leaves the machinery to itself. 
Chief-Justice Cuase is probably mistaken in thinking it 
possible to correct the error by giving the suffrage to the 
negroes. It is doubtful whether the coloured voters would 
not support their former masters, and it is entirely certain that, 
even where they formed a local majority, they would not be al- 
lowed to govern the superior race. Only the wildest and most 
unprincipled philanthropists can dream of ruling the South 
through a black political garrison. If the negroes are to be 
the instruments of Northern dominion, they must be embodied 
in regiments, and not in constituencies. ; 
Of all these puzzles it can only be said that, if they are 
too hard for American ingenuity, no less energetic or ver- 
satile community could succeed in solving them. For the 
most part, the existing difficulties were inherent in the 
history and social circumstances of the country, and they 
have only been brought to a crisis by the war. It is more 
embarrassing to deal with freed men than with slaves; but 
slavery itself, like martial law, was only the postponement of 
an inevitable task. Many sensible and benevolent persons 
thought that any immediate change would be pernicious, 
and the correctness of their anticipations has not yet been 
sufficiently tested; but, although cautious statesmen shrank 
from the risk of emancipation, only fanatics and hyperbolical 
rhetoricians thought that the system could last, or ought to 
last, for ever. It has now become necessary to deal with an 
unforeseen condition of things, and many abortive experi- 
ments may perhaps be tried before the true policy is dis- 
covered. It may be conjectured that the Southern States will 
ultimately be allowed to resume the management of their own 
affairs. If the Americans have any political faith, they 
believe in the divine right of majorities, though in the 
United States, as elsewhere, the further question remains, 
how the political body of which the greater number has 
a right to govern is itself to be constituted. The war estab- 
lished the doctrine that, on simple and vital issues, the 
entire Federal body was absolutely supreme; but in 
ordinary legislation and Government, the State, the county, 
or the township constitutes, according to universal American 
ideas, the legitimate political unit. If there were prefects in 
the United States, and still more certainly if there were a 
large standing army, both Northern and Southern States 
would be compelled to follow the dictation of the Federal 
Government. At present the central authority is represented 
by generals and provost-marshals, but throughout the Union 
its only civil agents are the district attorneys, the officers of 
the taxing departments, and the judges and marshals of the 
Supreme Court. It is not by such instruments that central- 
ization can be permanently established or maintained. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


as arrival of the Great Eastern is something very much 
better than a mere relief from anxiety, for, paradoxical as 
it may seem, it is beyond a doubt that the prospects of deep- 
sea te ceraphy are much brighter than they would have been 
if the cable had been successfully laid from Valentia to New- 
foundland without a hitch of any kind. As the time within 
which the return of the Great astern was expected passed 
over, and day after day rolled on without any tidings, the 
delay which caused no little general uneasiness gave to those 
concerned in the enterprise some faint gleams of hope. No 
conceivable disaster could of itself account for the pro- 
longed absence, not only of the paying-out ship herself, 
but of her two consorts; and even before Thursday’s telegram 
arrived, it had become almost a certainty that the Great 
Eastern had not at once abandoned her task in despair, 
but had been hovering over the spot where the accident 
occurred, and endeavouring to repair the misfortune. The 
doubt that still puzzled all who were speculating at home 
on what might have happened in the mid-Atlantic was occa- 
sioned by the certainty that the cable was broken, and the 
end sunk in little less 2,000 fathoms. Whatever the ship 
might be doing, she certainly was not engaged in winding in 
the cable, for unmistakeable tests showed that the severed end 
was still under water. The possibility of grappling the cable 
at the enormous depth of two and a-half miles was scarcely 
dreamed of, and yet this was almost the only hypothesis to 
account for the lapse of time. 


The narrative which has now superseded conjecture proves, 
for the first time, against all expectation, that a cable lost in the 
greatest depths of the Atlantic may be successfully grappled and 
recovered, if only suitable machinery is employed. What was 
supposed to be the greatest difficulty of all, that of catching 
hold of a rope lying at so great a depth, has turned out to be 
no difficulty at all. Three times in succession—on the 3rd, 
the 7th, and the 11th of August—the cable was found and 
hooked, and each time lengths varying from 600 to 1,200 
yards were lifted from the bottom. ‘Ihese attempts failed 
only from the defective nature of the hauling-in apparatus. 
A little more strength in the grappling-rope and a little 
more play in the machinery would, in all human nee’ 
bility, have insured success, and, it may well be hoped, 
will do so yet. It seems strange that the rope employed 
for this purpose should not have been tested up to the 
full strain which the cable itself could bear, and still 
more strange that the swivels, whose strength might have 
been increased to any extent without appreciably add- 
ing to the weight of the rope, should have been allowed 
to be the weakest parts of all. A rope, like a fortification, 
is no stronger than its weakest point, and every pound 
of iron which raised its breaking strain above that of the 
swivels was so much uscless, and indeed mischievous, weight. 
The truth probably is, that so little hope was felt of success- 
fully pulling up a lost cable from any considerable depth, that 
less care was bestowed upon the apparatus designed for this 
purpose than would otherwise have been given toit. Only b 
degrees was the extent of this power of recovery saenealeill: 
The first loss of insulation was detected in soundings of about 
500 fathoms, and it was a matter of much congratulation 
and some surprise that even from this comparatively shallow 
water as much as ten miles of the cable could be safely wound 
in. The repair of a second defect must have still further 
increased the confidence of all on board. It was discovered 
in soundings of more than 2,000 fathoms; some miles of cable 
were successfully recovered, the fault was cut out, and the 
paying out resumed with so little loss of time as not to give 
to those who were anxiously watching the daily reports trom 
Valentia any suspicion of what had occurred. Once more the 
instruments indicated a loss of insulation under circum- 
stances slightly less unfavourable than those which had been 
successfully combated before. The hauling-in apparatus was 
again set to work, but after getting in about two miles 
the cable parted, and the end was lost. The accident 
appears to have been due to the chafing of the cable, in con- 
sequence of its having fouled the hawser-pipe; but it may 
well be doubted whether the effect would have been fatal if the 
machinery had been so arranged as to reduce the strain to a 
minimum. However, it is to the future, and not to the past, 
that it is important to look. If the buoys can be found, 
which ought not to be very difficult, there is no reason wlnit- 
ever why the cable-end should not be recovered, and the 
enterprise completed without much delay. Time is of import- 
ance, because there is always the risk of the buoys being swept 
away by a storm, and there may be some increase, too, in the 
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difficulty of picking up the cable after it has lain a long 

bed. It is said that the Great Eastern is 
steady enough to be almost independent of the winds and 
waves; and it is generally practicable to pick out a week of 
tolerably good weather even in the latter part of the autumn. 
For the rest, it is a most satisfactory and unhoped-for discovery 
that a cable may be recovered from a depth of nearly 2,000 
fathoms. It has always been assumed that, once lost in mid- 
water, the cable would be lost for ever, with the exception of 
some moderate length of the shore end. Now we know that 
the risk in the case of a deep-sea cable differs only in degree 
from that which has to be faced in shallow water. If the cable 
is only of adequate strength, it can be picked up and repaired 
But for this end 


time in its 


in the one case no less than in the other. 
two things are absolutely essential. The grappling ropes must, 


of course, be strengthened up to the necessary point; but this 


alone will not be enough. The cable itself had not tenacity 
enough on the last trial, after the chafing which it had re- 
ceived, to stand the strain of the hauling-in apparatus; and 
though it did so once in water of equal depth, it is evident 
that the strain must have been dangerously near to the 
breaking-limit. The paying-out machinery is reported to be 
quite satisfactory, nor was it ever doubted that it would be 
so as long as everything went on without a hitch. But we 
now know that the accident was caused by the faulty nature 
of the hauling-in machinery. The principal defect was no 
doubt want of elasticity. Apart from any irregular action 
of the apparatus itself, the tension of the cable would at no 
moment be appreciably greater than the strain due to its 
weight, which would be well within its powers of resistance ; 
and it is not beyond the means of engineering science to 
insure that this shall be the extreme test which the cable or 
the grappling rope will have to bear. 


This is not the only lesson which the temporary failure of 
the undertaking has to teach. It was supposed that every 
precaution which the utmost vigilance and anxiety could 
suggest had been adopted to obviate any element of danger in 
the construction and shipping of the cable; and yet, in spite 
of all the care that had been taken, the two injuries that were 
repaired, and in all probability the third also, which led to 
the final mishap, were caused by the neglect of one of the most 
obvious safeguards. As mile after mile was wound into the 
tanks of the Great Eastern, each piece had to be spliced to 
the bulk already stowed, and it is almost incredible that 
the fragments of wire thrown away on the completion 
of each joint could have been dropped into the coil, if any 
effective supervision had existed at that stage of the opera- 
tions. The first accident might have been explained by the 
possibility of some momentary oversight; but the fact that the 
same mischief was done twice, and in all probability three 
times, seems to suggest that the cable, which was so closely 
watched during the earlier stages of its manufacture and 
transit, was left during the last process of all to such care 
as might be expected from the mechanics employed on 
the work. The loss which has resulted from this in- 
advertence is tolerably certain never to repeat itself on 


pany have secured a ship which is f against any ordinary 
disturbances of ; that, with the of one 
neglect which may be avoided in future, there is no blot 
in their system of construction; and, what is of more worth 
than every other consideration, that the fracture of the 
cable is no longer, as was supposed, an irremediable loss, 
but a mere temporary difficulty which can be got over with 
suitable appliances. Giving due weight to these considera- 
tions, it may be confidently asserted that the feasibility of 
establishing and maintaining telegraphic union with America 
rests at this moment upon much surer grounds than 
it did before the Great Eastern left her moorings in the 


which all difficulties are certain to be met, we cannot doubt 
that no long time will elapse before a daiiy telegraph from 
New York will be found among the familiar items of our 
morning newspapers. 


AFTER-ELECTION SPEECHES, 


— politicians have been so actively employed during 
the early part of the summer that few of them will be 
inclined at present to fight their battles over again at un- 
necessary public dinners. In some cases, however, it has 
been thought expedient within the past week or fortnight to 
celebrate triumphs or defeats. Mr. Butter in North Stafford- 
shire, Mr. Newpegate and Mr. Bromiey in North Warwick- 
shirepand Mr. Seymour Firzceratp at Horsham, have been 
received with unflagging enthusiasm by their supporters. It 
was not to be expected that the result of the elections would 
elicit important contributions to political philosophy, nor 
could any motive less urgent than the necessity of 
saying something explain or excuse disquisitions on the 
olastic puzzle whether there has been a Conservative 
reaction. When the phrase was used in prophetic antici- 
pation, it meant the return of Lord Dersy to office; and, 
as an apologetic consolation, it is equivalent to the well- 
founded proposition that Lord Patmerston is not likely to 
indulge in revolutionary experiments. It is, however, true 
that, as far as pledges and expressed opinions are concerned, 
the new Parliament has learnt moderation and prudence from 
the experience of six years ago. Many Liberal candidates 
were surprised to find that their constituents were even more 
unwilling than themselves to adopt sweeping changes in the 
representative system. ‘The professed supporters of a 61. 
franchise probably form a minority of their own party, and 
for the first time in the present generation the Ballot has 
almost disappeared from the region of controversy. The 
breach of faith which had, according to Mr. Briaut, 
been committed by the Government and by Parliament, 
has been tacitly condoned at the hustings. If a test is 
construed according to the intention for the time being of the 
authority by which it is imposed, a promise is always con- 
ditional on the continuing willingness of the contracting 
party to enforce or accept its performance. The members of 


another venture, but the same source of disaster re- the present Parliament are bound only by their engagements 


mains potentially at work in all the remaining cable which 


at the recent election, although they may on former occasions 


will have to be paid out when the severed end has ave poured forth pledges with unscrupulous profusion. : It 
been recovered, as Bm Ie it will be before any long time would perhaps have been a to the pred which 
has elapsed. ‘The chance of paying out yet another damaged **8umes the technical name of Conservative if its adversaries 
piece cannot be obviated without re-coiling all that remains | had alarmed the country, and defied public a by extreme 
of the cable and closely examining every yard in the Professions. If the Government had undertaken to propose a 


rocess. It may be a question whether it is worth while to 
ee the time and to risk the possible injuries which this _ 
process would involve; but whatever may be done with the | 
present rope, a new lesson has been learned in the costly school | 
of experience, and no future cable will ever be imperilled | 
from the cause which has prevented the immediate success of | 
the present expedition. We are not disposed to be hard upon 
the Directors and their officers for an oversight which it is 
far more easy to criticize than it was to anticipate. Among 
all the conceivable risks which attended the venture, probably 
no one in the world had thought of the danger of a scrap of 
wire cut off in making a splice being left in the tank to work 
its way, during the paying out, into the core of the cable; and 
the circumstance that the two ascertained defects both arose 
from the same simple cause is a sort of evidence that the 
catalogue of possible dangers is pretty nearly exhausted. To 
those who have not inquired into the subject, the failure of a 
thigd attempt to establish telegraphic communication with 
America may seem discouraging enough, but the hopeful 
elements which are now established as belonging to such 
an enterprise far outweigh any rational apprehensions. It 


large measure of Reform, its inevitable defeat would have 
made room, not for Mr. Bricut and his “ allies,” but for Lord 
Dersy and Mr. Disrak.t. 


Mr. Butter, having won his election, very sensibly inferred 
that the readiness of constituencies to represent popular 
opinion afforded an argument against sweeping changes of the 
Constitution. In common with almost all politicians, he de- 
sired to give the working-classes a certain amount of electoral 
power, and he shared with the same vast majority an utter 
incapacity to devise a practical mode of effecting the object. 
In promising to support any Government measure of Reform, 
Mr. Butter gave the only pledge which is likely to be redeemed 
by his party. Many difficulties must be overcome before a 
Ministry again stakes its existence on a definite scheme for 
extending and distributing the suffrage. At the same dinner 
Mr. Bass more ambitiously propounded a project of Reform, 
which, as he acknowledged, was first suggested by Dr. Tempte. 
According to this plan, hulf the borough members are to be 
elected on a rating franchise connected with some new ar- 
rangement of electoral divisions. There will be time enough 
to examine the contrivance if it is ever seriously adopted by a 
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political party ;but at present it remains in the domain of poli- | the Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs, is habitually reserved 


tical speculation, in which are many similar devices for effect- 
ing by roundabout methods the objects which have already been 
approximately attained by a rough historical process of experi- 
ment. Mr. Bass’s plans of Reform are for the present less 
interesting than the reasons against any considerable change 
which he deduces from a simple statistical statement. His 
own borough of Derby contains 2,450 voters, of whom more 
than 600 are working-men, and more than 1,200 small shop- 
keepers of nearly the same rank as artisans. The introduction 
of a 6/. franchise would add 3,850 to the constituency, and 
the new electors would, without exception, belong to the 
working-class. The manufacturers, the larger tradesmen, and 
the residents of independent means would at once be prac- 
tically disfranchised, and they would retire, as in London and 
in America, from participation in public affairs. Mr. Bass, 
while he reasonably distrusts the majority, is willing to buy it 
off at a price which would enable the most numerous 
class to acquire, through further legislation, absolute supre- 
macy. It may not unfairly be assumed that he would prefer 
the present distribution of electoral power, if he were only 
satisfied that it could be permanently maintained. The 3,850 
six-pounders of Derby have the opportunity or the chance of 
obtaining the franchise by a trifling rise in the world, or even 
by an altered application of their present earnings. The 
influence of the 600 or 700 voters in easy circumstances, if 
they were once effectually swamped, would be irrevocably 
lost to the country. 


Mr. Apper.ey, who presided at the Conservative dinner in 
North Warwickshire, was unusually pugnacious, and, after 
attacking Mr. Bricut, and denouncing Mr. Bass’s proposal as ex- 
travagantly ridiculous, he criticized “ the impulsive abstractions 
“of Mr. GLapstong,” and fell gratuitously foul of Mr. MILNER 
Gipson. It can hurt no man to be charged with a propensity 
to impulsive abstractions, but it was scarcely courteous to 
assert that “the devil-may-care Mitner Gipson was Mr. 
“ Bricut, only without his solitary faith, and, as he” (Mr. 
Apper.ey) “ believed, without any political faith whatever.” 
The necessities of provincial eloquence form an insufficient 
excuse for personalities which would be only the more im- 
proper if they were strictly accurate and just. When, 
however, a quiet respectable gentleman, like Mr. Ap- 
DERLEY, soars into imaginative flights about cutting Lord 
Patmerston up and reboiling him, the oratorical inspiration 
probably supersedes consciousness and personal responsi- 
bility. On the same occasion, Mr. NewpeGaTe was solemn, 
and Mr. Davenport Brom like Mr. ADDERLEY, was witty. 
North Warwickshire, however, perhaps through ignorance of 
Latin, refused to laugh when Mr. BromLey, after carefully de- 
scribing the Liberal preparations for the election as a moun- 
tain, stigmatized his own defeated adversary as a ridiculus 
Muntz. It would have been wiser to echo Mr. NewpeGatTe’s 
boast, that he was “ more sternly attached to the great prin- 
“ ciples of the English Constitution than any man in the House 
“ of Commons.” As Mr. Newpecate afterwards explained, the 
same principles require that the Constitution should be 
remodelled by a great addition to the number of the 
country members. Conservatives who are professedly satisfied 
with the existing state of things sometimes seem to forget the 
expediency of letting well alone. 


Mr. Seymour Firzceratp also disregards the instincts and 
the policy of his party when he professes himself not afraid 
to trust “our working brethren” with the suffrage. Of course 
he contradicts himself by an immediate protest against an 
extension of the suffrage so wide that no other class would 
have a chance of resisting the predominance of the homo- 
geneous majority. Nobody is afraid of a few working 
brethren, but as they happen not to be few, but many, cautious 
legislators hesitate to trust them, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the population. It is perfectly natural that the 
Conservatives should deny, through Mr. FitzGeraxp, 
that they are obstructives, but their spokesmen had better 
not pledge them to “ advance the cause of intellectual progress” 
more effectually than their old Whig opponents. It was a 
disadvantage to Mr. Firzcera.p that foreign politics have, for 
the first time in several years, ceased to excite any strong 
popular interest. The exclusion from Parliament of a vigilant 
observer and frequent critic of the Foreign Office is a loss to 


_ the country and the House of Commons. It is desirable that 


every department of public policy should be represented 
in the Opposition, as well as in the Cabinet; and, for ob- 
vious reasons, the’ special knowledge which is required for 
the effective discussion of foreign affairs is not culti- 
vated by any considerable section of the House. The 
only great prize to be attained by diplomatic knowledge, 
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for statesmen of high rank or of unusual Parliamentary 

eminence. Mr. Seymour Fitzceratp might fairly claim a 
| place in a Conservative Cabinet, but he can scarcely expect 
to be Foreign Secretary; and his industry in the branch of 
| political activity which he has selected is the more meritorious 
| because it is likely to be unprofitable. He has served his 
| party so well that he is fairly entitled to any vacant seat 
| which may fall to the disposal of the leaders. If, at the same 

time, Mr. Berna Osporne were once more enabled to enliven 
the House, and Mr. Pret to repress its undue vivacity, the 

casualties of the general election would have become compara- 
tively tolerable. 
| 


| AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


VERY rumour tends to show that Austria is, in American 
language, “caving in.” The position which she now 
holds in the Duchies is clearly untenable; that which she 
| might like to see substituted for it is clearly unattainable; and 
so, in order to avoid war, she must accept more or less what 
Prussia wishes that she should accept. We hear nothing now 
of compensations on the Silesian frontier. That was obviously 
the unmeaning claim of the weaker party—a claim meant not 
to end in any practical result, but to soothe the wounded 
dignity of the claimant. Prussia was not in the least likely 
to give any Silesian compensation, for that was all that she 
could have had to give had she been beaten in war; and it 
became clearer every day that Austria could not and would 
not goto war. Things have, in fact, come to this pass, that 
Austria—the great head of the Confederation, the rival of 
France, the check instituted by Providence and England 
against overbearing tyrannies like those of Paris and St. 
Petersburg, the foster-mother of German civilization among 
Wallachs and Serbs and Slavs and Czechs, and millions of 
semi-Christian barbarians— turned her other cheek to the 
smiter when she was smitten, because she did not dare 
to go to war. She has got no money. It is said that the 
unfortunate Kaiser lately held a solemn council with his 
most confidential advisers, and they all agreed that there 
were no funds to go to war with, and so a conciliatory line 
should be adopted, and, in fact, the necessary amount of 
humble-pie should be eaten. The minor Powers, too, have 
given Austria to understand that she is not to expect them to 
fight for her. Saxony, with the peculiar rashness of a little 
Power that longs to fight for the precise reason that she is sure 
to be swallowed up first, just as a rabbit insists on getting near 
a boa constrictor, may have been willing to make a show of 
fighting ; but even Saxony could not be relied on, and Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg were decidedly against war. The issue is, 
that the condominium is to go on. No one German Power 
could be so harsh as to deprive another of a thing so 
essentially German as a condominium; but the condomi- 
nium is to be so arranged that Prussia is to have all the 
fat of the condominium, and Austria is to have all the lean. 
If annexation was not possible for Prussia, this arrangement 
of the condominium was certainly the best thing she could 
have had. As Austria is a joint owner of the Duchies, this 


troublesome pretenders, and it throws the great Bund, and 
those who believe in the great Bund, completely into the shade. 
But Austria is to be a joint owner of the Duchies with 
Prussia, just as a little boy and a big boy are joint owners of 
acake. The theoretical interest of the little boy in the cake 
affords the big boy a pretext for warding other boys off, and 
shields him from the reproach of being greedy ; but when the 
joint owners come to divide the cake, the big joint owner 
takes all the plums. Prussia will have all the plums in the 
Duchies. She will take Kiel, and get a navy to put in it, 
and she will seize on the strongest military positions and 
garrison them. She will exile or imprison all who oppose 
or criticize her. She will relegate the AvausTensuRG 
to his original obscurity; she will settle what taxes 
are to be paid, and who is to collect them, and how 
they are to be applied. But then Austria will not be 
entirely superseded. Her honour will be saved. She will 
have the condominium, and she will doubtless learn to 
be thankful for it, and will recognise that she cannot pre- 
tend to have plums and spice and those sort of things that 
belong toa big Power like Prussia, and may be very glad 
to have the more heavy and doughy parts of the condo- 
minium. At any rate, if she compares herself with the 
leading minor States of the Bund, she may be thankful. 
They have no cake at all—no one thinks of offering them a 
share of the condominium; whereas her big friend cannot 
B 
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treat her so badly as that, but must, for the sake of decency, 
leave her the least palatable and digestible parts of their 
common possession. 

There is something sad in this. Austria has been a 
great Power, and is so no more; and there is always 


something melancholy in the visible decay of earthly | 


grandeur. Austria offers at present the sort of spectacle 
with which Roman philosophers used to encourage and ani- 
mate each other when they lost their wives and daughters. 
“ Look at Megara, look at gina,” they used to say ; “ and let 
“ us reflect that if such great and famous cities succumb to 
“ decay and cease to be glorious and renowned, we, the crea- 
“ tures of a day, cannot consistently deplore the loss of the 
“ female members of our family.” Austria ought to be at 
least as consolatory and as instructive as Megara or A’gina. 
The mutability of human affairs could not be better illustrated 
than by the fate of this great monarchy. It is only fifty years 
since Austria was set up, principally by England, to be the 
great Conservative Power of the Continent. This was the 
masterpiece of the policy of all the wisest men of Europe. 


Merrernicu and WELLINGTON and CasTLEREAGH were quite | 
clear that, if this were done, then everything was done. The | 


universe was then quite right. The earth had been made to 
balance itself on the elephant, and the elephant on the 
tortoise, and if any one wanted to know what the tortoise 
was to rest on he was a horrid Radical, and ought to 
be sent to Spielberg. What especially touches us in 
the fate of Austria, and what would make her humiliation 
a comfort to us under family bereavement, if the humilia- 
tion of any sovereign State could give comfort, is the 
recollection that to England Austria owes her late position. 
It was England that urged the absolute necessity of the Porz 
having back his temporal dominions, and of Austria having 
Venice and Lombardy. How otherwise could there be the 
Conservative Power that was obviously required in Central 
Europe? Ifany one does not admit this, he can find it proved 
to his satisfaction in the history of Sir ARcHIBALD ALIson, who 


puts the proper arguments very succinctly in about two | 


hundred octavo pages. We did not care much about the 
Italians in those days, and as for the Wallachs and the Serbs 
and the Slavs, we did not care much about them, because we 
had never heard of them. Very learned and curious people had 
discovered that they contributed constituent elements to the 
composition of the Conservative Power; but no one could 
conceive that the day would come when they would be dis- 
satisfied, and their dissatisfaction would be daily recorded in 
the columns of penny London newspapers. It is enough 
to make poor Lord CasTLEREaGH turn in his grave if he could 


hear that the Czechs are so displeased with the great head of | 


the Hapssuras, and so are the Magyars, that the Emprror, 
finding he has courted the Wallachs in vain, is now forced to 
make the best terms he can with his disaffected subjects, and 
to take meekly a snubbing from Prussia, Look at Megara. 
Look at Agina. Sir ALison might look a long 
time at both before the fate of either seemed to him so 
mournful and, philosophically speaking, so comforting as that 
of his favourite Conservative Power. 


Of course, in these days, a great country like Austria cannot 


| Spain has trod. She has confessed herself unable to 
with Prussia in Germany; she has tried to show herself 
independent of Hungary, and has failed; she still clings to 
Venetia, but it is because she holds Venetia that she 
is powerless elsewhere. Her difficulties are not of a 
kind that can easily be overcome. She will not dare to 
face Prussia in Germany next year more than she has 
done this; and if she even manages to get Prussia to 
guarantee Venetia to her, which is in the highest degree 
| unlikely, she would be under perpetual bondage to the Power 
that protected her. She will be a considerable German State 
henceforth, for the number of her German subjects is large ; 
but she will only be a German State of the same kind as 
Saxony or Bavaria, able to retard, but not to determine, the 
action of Prussia. Possibly, the negotiations now on foot with 
Hungary may be successful; but they can only be successful 
if Austria abandons a large portion of that central power 
' of sovereignty the possession of which enabled her to act and 
| show herself as a leading Power in Europe. The task, in fact, 
which she has set herself has proved beyond her strength. She 
| tried, by the force of her German element, so to overawe, to 


_ subdue, to absorb all the other elements of which she is com- 
| posed, that through this increase of compact power she might 
make herself the leading German Power. She has not suc- 
ceeded. Now that the critical time has come, she has not shown 
herself able to take the position of the leading German Power ; 
and, although we have no particular cause to lament her 
failure, it is impossible not to pause with a melancholy interest 
over this final blow to the ambitious dreams of the famous 
House of Austria. 


HIGH-PRINCIPLED MURDER. 


Per balance is recovering itself. The gentle sex has had 
almost a monopoly in murder of the Innocents. CELEsTINA 
Sumner, Carnertne Broven, Constance Kent, and the hag 
| Wiysor seemed to show that the art of slaying children was a 
woman's speciality. But the recent exploits of SrepHen 
Forwarp are redressing the disparity which the sexes dis- 
| played in this matter ; and the career of that very exceptional 
' homicide brings into one focus, repeats and presents in a con- 
densed and available compass, though in an extreme form, 
that theory of life and duty which his inferior predecessors 
in the art and science of slaughter only showed us in 
imperfect glimpses and single aspects. STEPHEN Forwarp 
would be called by the penny papers a_ psychological 
curiosity, and we shall be told, or perhaps have been told, 
that his views of duty exhibit “a tangled and intricate 
_ “ problem in morals.” What we have to say about him is 
_this—that in one, and that a very serious, sense his horrid 
crimes may become a great benefit to society. There is not 
the least occasion for us to summarize or epitomize his dis- 
gusting life and character. It may suffice to say that he is 
clearly a person of very considerable powers; and that he 
| has made such use of his education that, had he turned 
_ his mind to sensational fiction, he might have earned a very 
| much better living than by wasting his talents on billiard- 


_marking and begging-letters. Even now he writes quite as 


go into the extremities of ruin which saddened the Roman well as many of the guides of public opinion, and offers as 


philosophers when they sailed along the coast of Greece. | good a vindication for himself as some of our daily instructors 
Austria will still go on. No one now living, possibly, may have offered for his predecessors in crime. ‘This is the real 
live to see the day when it will nominally cease to exist asa moral of Forwarp’s character. If, as Dr. Forses WinsLow 
great Power. Its provinces will, it is to be hoped, grow rich, assured us, TowNLEY was mad, not because he could not dis- 
and its vast resources, now wasted or unexplored, will be tinguish between right and wrong, but because his whole moral 
added to the stock of the world’s wealth. It could still hit mature was inverted, so that he made wrong right and right 
very hard an opponent who drove it to bay. But it is wrong, this is precisely Forwarp’s case. Forwarp only brings 
a falling Power, in the sense that Sweden and Spain and out, enlarges, insists upon, and with scientific breadth and 
Holland are fallen Powers. There was a time when these precision expounds, the philosophy of his new moral world, and 
Powers dictated, or largely contributed to dictate, the policy he often argues logically enough upon it. He admits that he 
of Europe—when statesmen had to think very anxiously what and society are at issue upon first principles; but he is right, 
course Spain would take, whether Sweden would pour her and society is wrong. ‘This is intelligible. He is only a 
troops accross the Baltic, what point in what quarter of blackleg, and an adulterer, and an extortioner, and a thief, 
the globe would be next attacked and seized on by anda murderer; but this is his morality. Evil is, as it was 
the mighty fleet of the Dutch Republic. Now, no one to Mitton’s Saran, his good. He has a high and noble soul, 
cares in the slightest degree what are the political asublime vocation ; he worships duty, and recognisesits claims; 
intentions of Spam or Sweden or Holland. They are he is governed by high principles and aims. His quarrel 
tolerably happy countries in their several ways, and with society is, that it is mot disposed to give its confidence 
tolerably flourishing. So far as wealth and a’: the arts umreservedly to a man who deserts his wife and child, and 
of peaceful life extend, a Hollander is among the most endeavours to extort by threats and menacing letters. * 
fortunate of men. But it is at least as striking a thing to the So, to show society that it is wrong, and that its whole 
historian’s mind that Spain should have once been such as moral system is disjointed, he murders his wife and 
she was and should now be such as she is, as that the tiny child and three other chi bably also his own— 


cities of Greece should be buried in the obscurity of King almost at a single blow. In “his desperate extremity” — 
Gzorce’s Government. It is not easy to see what there that is, after he had violated almost every law, human 
is to stop Austria treading the same downward path that and divine —he feels himself to be justified in teaching 
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us all a great moral lesson. He “ obeyed the dictates of his 
“ conscience in sharing his destiny” with another victim of 
our social laws—that is, he committed adultery upon the 
highest principle and from the purest motives; and now, 
consistently enough, he perpetrates a whole crop of murders 
under the inspiration of a high and paramount sense of duty 
to himself and others. “The imperfect letter of ‘what is 
‘* right, as represented by social laws,” he has learned to live 
above. Being in the spirit, he can dispense with the letter 
of such cold and pedantic formulas as “Thou shalt not 
steal,” “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “Thou shalt do 
no murder”; and his emancipated nature revolts against the 
artificial and cramping restraints of the barbarous criminal 
law of England. 


Now what we have reason to be grateful for to Forwarp is 
that he is a living fact. We have heard a good deal of this 
sort of talk before. SHELLEY, in his worst days, had the same 
kind of quarrel with the world and social laws. So had 
Rousseau. So had the whole crowd of Byron heroes. So have 
the conventional heroes and heroines of romance, French and 
English, of the sensational school. In Forwarp, however, we 
have the advantage of seeing the thing at work. He is, as the 
modern phrase has it, the outcome of these fine fictional 
theories. What this person’s studies may have been we do not 
know; but when we find him observing that “it is not ex- 
“ ternal circumstances which measure human consciousness of 
“ pain, but individual sensitiveness thereto,” we almost recog- 
nise the fine Italian hand of Grorce ‘Sanp, or M. Sue, or 
the daily preacher who informed us that Constance Kent 
was a psychological phenomenon. Not only is Mr. Forwarp 
not a worse apostle of a new moral world than some of 
his literary contemporaries, but he is rather better. Any- 
how he is more practical. He applies his philosophy—and 
it is really not much worse metaphysics than one meets with 
in the Daily Telegraph —to practice. Very ugly practice 
it is, to be sure. He murders his wife and child, who 
were not only no incumbrance to him, but were simply 
respectable, decent, and inoffensive; and he does this, so far 
as we can see, only because they were respectable, decent, and 
inoffensive. And he murders the three other children, who 
were neither trouble, expense, nor discredit to him, but whom 
he “claimed as his by the strongest ties ””—such strong 
ties giving the right to murder them. TowN ey, too, avowed 
the same right to do what he pleased with his own. 


It is perhaps just as well that it should at last come to this. 
Forwarp, with his five murders at once, will perhaps bring 
people to their senses; for, after all, an excellent case might, 
on certain familiar grounds of argument, be made out for this 
precious villain. There is, in the first place, that perfect and 
complete absence of intelligible motive in all his murders 
which, as we all know, divests crime of its criminality, and 
converts every form of wickedness into mere cerebral malady. 
There is, again, what has been laid down to be the great 
scientific test of irresponsibility—the wicked and blasphemous 
substitution of wrong for right, which the experts held to 
be conclusive of TowN.ey’s insanity. There is, in short, an 
irresistible homicidal mania in its strongest form. Five in- 
nocent persons murdered, and without the slightest reason for 
it. If Towner was mad, if the QueeEn’s nurse was mad, if 
Constance Kent was morally insane, if CeLestTina SuMNER 
was not to be hung because nobody could assign a sufli- 
cient cause for her-crime, how can anybody pretend that 
Forwarp is not mad? Whatever arguments could be used— 
and they have been successfully used—in favour of each one 
of these notorious and atrocious criminals, why are they not 
produced in behalf of this poor irresponsible victim of a 
disordered intelligence and a distorted ethical system—the 
lunatic StepHeN Forwarp? Why not? Only because the 
penny newspapers and the public opinion of the Peckham 
omnibus begin to suspect that this is going rather too far. 
But we must hint to the penny newspapers and to the 
Peckham omnibus that they must either make up their 
minds to give Forwarp a good word, and to accept what we 
have no doubt will be offered in his defence on the homicidal 
mania dodge, or else they must swallow a good deal of the fine 
talk that has been talked about that interesting young mur- 
deress Constance Kent. We could, upon scientific grounds, 
construct an apology for Forwarp immeasurably stronger than 
that which succeeded in Towntey’s case. For if TowNLEY was 
mad because he was outrageously wicked, and avowed his 
wickedness with shameless audacity, then Forwarp is ten times 
more mad, because he is ten times more wicked, and ten times 
more outspoken in his impudent assertion of wickedness on 
principle. Only, as the Peckham omnibus will probably 
think this is really rather too much of a good thing, Forwarp 


is just a trifle too conclusive, too argumentative, too consistent, 
and too practical. 

And so, possibly, the Peckham omnibus may agree with 
us that, if we cannot refute Forwarp and his superfine talk, 
it is perhaps as well that we can hang him; and perhaps 
the Peckham omnibus will go a step further with us, and will 
begin to have its doubts whether, if we had hung some of our 
recent heroes and heroines, our CeLesTinas and CoNnsTANCES 
and Vicrors, we might not have been spared our SrerHeNn 
Forwarp. It comes to this at the last. Severity in the 
first instance is mercy in the long run. Peckham cannot 
sleep in security if homicidal mania is to talk with im- 
punity as loudly and as long as Srepuen Forwarp talks, 
and, which is even more important, to act as well as talk. 
The last, and perhaps the only conclusive, argument with 
murderers of high religious and moral sentiments is the halter. 
It is, we admit, vulgar, barbarous, coarse, and altogether a 
painful specimen of what Mr. Forwarp so indignantly denounces 
as ‘our present iniquitously defective social justice.” The 
gallows does not make a discriminating allowance for those 
fine natures which, touched by fine issues, elevate adultery 
into a duty, robbery into a virtue, and murder into an act of 
piety. The Swedish clergyman and Mr. Forwarp have a 
view that, generally speaking, people are better off dead 
than alive. It is a theory which has, perhaps, something to 
say for itself. At any rate, the Peckham omnibus does not 
quite know how to answer it. But when this theory is 
worked out by a revolver, and a little nicotine, and a poisoned 
Eucharist, the matter begins to be serious. It may be all very 
well to say that the dead are better off than the living, and 
that it was our duty to help them on their journey to the 
better land, but we somehow feel that this won’t do. We must 
draw the line somewhere. Srepuen Forwarp has rather 
overdone the thing—has put too fine a point upon it. We are 
almost afraid—and it is a serious consideration for the future 
interests of the homicidal maniacs—that he will hardly get 
even the boldest of experts to argue that he is so excessively 
wicked that he must be mad, and therefore that we have no 


right to hang him. 


PRINCE ALFRED. 


pear ALFRED was a few days ago formally recognised, 
on attaining his majority, as Heir-presumptive of Coburg 
and Gotha. It appears that, by German or local law, the next 
of kin to the reigning Duke actsas a trustee for the family, 
to guard all rights of property and succession ; and the proper 
functionary offered the young Prince all nec assistance 
in acquiring the requisite knowledge of his rights and duties. 
If Duke Exvest, who is still in the vigour of life, dies without 
issue, his nephew will become a petty sovereign and a member 
of the German Confederation, while the rank of English Post- 
Captain or Admiral will only remind him that there is no water 
in his dominions deep enough to float a cutter. The Courts 
of England and Coburg showed sound judgment in arranging 
that the contingent inheritance of the Duchy should devolve on 
the Price Consort’s second son. Although circumstances 
have changed since the policy of England was habitually adapted 
to the interests of Hanover, an outlying territory belonging 
by a separate title to the wearer of the Crown might eause 
much inconvenience. Even in the days when kingdoms were 
accumulated, like private estates, in the hands of lucky 
Royal fortune-hunters, many anomalies arose from the 
complicated relations of powerful rulers in one country with 
feudal superiors or formidable neighbours in another. The 
King of ENGLanp owed homage for his Continental possessions 
to the King of France, at a time when Lyon and some of the 
provinces on the Rhone were still fiefs of the Roman Empire. 
Later generations have unanimously dissented from the bitter 
feeling of vexation with which contemporary Englishmen 
regarded, in successive ages, the loss of Normandy, of Gascony, 
and of Calais. Witu1am III. would have been more fully 
trusted if he had not been Chief of the United Provinces after 
his election as King of England. George I. and Georee II. 
were still more justly accused of an undue preference for their 
Electoral dominions. The possession, by an independent title, 
of any considerable foreign sovereignty would be utterly 
inconsistent with modern constitutional theories. As late as 
1814, the Prince Recent and his Hanoverian Minister 
engaged in a project for carving out of Low Germany and 
the Netherlands a kingdom for the Duke of Yorx, and it was 
at the risk of incurring Royal displeasure that Lord LiverPoo. 
and Lord CastLereaGH summarily refused to countenance the 
scheme. Absolute government is a necessary condition of 
multifarious territorial possessions. The King of Denmark, 
Bz 
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as long as he was not troubled with a representative system 
at home, found it practicable to reign in his German provinces 
as Duke of Scnieswic and Ho.srein; but the Duchies 
became irretrievably discontented when they found them- 
selves controlled by an alien Parliament at Copenhagen. The 
House of Hapspure itself no longer finds unmixed happiness 
in the proverbial success of the marriages by which Bohemia 
and Hungary were acquired. The Magyars, who were once 
willing, on full concession of all their demands, to die for 
their King, Manta Tueresa, steadily refuse to acknowledge 
the newfangled Council of the Empire. Personal union, as it 
is called, among different parts of a composite sovereignty, 
implies a personal exercise of power which is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. 

A King of Great Britain and Ireland who was also Duke of 
Coburg and Gotha would, in ordinary times, incur no more 
seriots inconvenience than the occasional compromise of his 
dignity. A petty member of the Confederation would share 
the contumely which Prussia delights to inflict on the helpless 
Diet; and a Duke who was at the same time a powerful King 
might perhaps not be altogether satisfied with the incorpora- 
tion of his little contingent of troops with the Prussian army. 
If his rights were usurped or his dominions occupied, it would 
be difficult to keep his grievances apart from the sphere of 
English diplomacy. When Hanover was seized by Prussia 
in the time of Napotzon, the outrage was immediately 
resented by an English declaration of war; and it is doubtful 
whether peace could have been preserved during the last two 
years if a legitimate claimant of Schleswig or Holstein had 
unluckily occupied the English throne. An inseparable ally, 
not necessarily united in a common interest, is a troublesome 
appendage. A cadet of the Royal Family will take his inhe- 
ritance with all its risks and drawbacks ; and even if he should 
be relegated into private life by some future process of media- 
tization, his original countrymen will not be called upon to 
avenge his wrongs, or to vindicate his pretensions. The life 
of a petty sovereign prince is less eligible now than in the 
pleasant days when Germany was studded with ambitious 
copies of Versailles in architecture, in extravagance, and in 
etiquette ; and it isimprobable that another Saxon Duke will be 
able to emulate the more creditable success of the friend and 
patron of GorTHe at Weimar. Yet, after all, it must be as 
satisfactory to govern a principality of the size of a county 
as to preside at charity dinners in London, and to hold 
nominal ‘rank in the army or the navy. ‘There will be 
princes enough at home to discharge all ornamental duties, 
and if a higher destiny should be reserved for any members 
of the Royal house, Coburg might easily be transmitted to a 
younger kinsman by the possible founder of a dynasty 
in Canada or Australia. If Prince ALrrep shares the natural 
ambition of youth, his imagination must have been often 
stirred by the rumours or possibilities of a great career which 
have been suggested by his birth and position. Three or four 
years ago, his name was proposed by a Polish party to repre- 
sent, as elected King, the national independence, and at a later 
period the Prince was unanimously chosen King of Greece. 
Prudence and proper constitutional jealousy dictated the 
refusal of the offer; but the one genuine and undoubted 
nominee of universal suffrage may well think that the 
government of Greece would have been preferable to the occu- 
pation of hunting, and shooting, and dining in England. 
The position of a German Duke is not so absolutely hope- 
less. Since Duke Freperick forfeited the Electorate rank 
by his Protestant fidelity, three centuries ago, the elder 
branch of the ancient Saxon family has often been distin- 
guished by personal merit and capacity. The reigning 
Duke of Cosure, though his political hopes have been 
repeatedly disappointed, has devoted himself with laud- 
able activity and patriotism to the promotion of German 
unity. Now forcing constitutional liberty on his contented 
and unwilling subjects, now transferring the command of his 
army to Prussia, assisting at the reception of the Emperor of 
Austria in the historic halls of Frankfort, or presiding in the 
associations which endeavour to counteract the separatist 
tendencies of the petty Courts, Duke Ernesr has used his 
utmost efforts to serve his country and to emerge from the 
insignificance and indolence of his hereditary position. His 
nephew’s connection with the Crown of England and with the 
Royal House of Prussia may possibly provide more favour- 
able opportunities. The personal eminence of the Copura 
Princes has been not less conspicuous than the fortune in 
marriage which has seated the dynasty on the thrones of 
England, of Belgium, and of Portugal. King Leopoxp, Prince 
Avert, and Duke Ernest would probably have distinguished 
themselves if they had been born in a private station, and it 


is believed that King Ferprnanp of Portugal is an able and 
prudent statesman. When the throne of Greece was vacant, 
it was offered, in immediate succession, to three Princes of the 
House of Cosurc. Prince Atrrep has received a careful 
education, and he has enjoyed the opportunity of profiting by 
the best examples of private and public worth. From his 
training as a sailor he may probably have learnt the advan- 
tages of discipline and obedience. 

It would be convenient, if it were possible, to provide 
similar appanages for all the younger male descendants of the 
reigning Sovereign. It is highly desirable that the succession 
should be secured by the existence of a few collateral heirs, 
but there is scarcely room in the social or political fabric for 
permanent princely families. By an extraordinary succes- 
sion of casualties, it has happened that Royal cadets have, 
from the time of the PLantacenets, always died out in the 
first or second generation. ‘The eldest son of James I. died 
before his futher ; and of three sons of Cartes I., one died in 
boyhood and two successively occupied the throne. Queen 
Anne died childless, after bearing nineteen children ; the lines 
of the younger son and grandsons of George II. ended with 
the second Duke of GLoucesrer; and the numerous sons of 
George III. are now. represented’ exclusively by the QuEEX 
and her descendants, by a foreign King, and by an unmarried 
English Prince. A House of Orteans or of Conpé retaining 
Royal rank for many generations would be an impossible 
anomaly in England. In default of hereditary provision, it 
would be necessary to make a fortune by marriage; and the 
relatives of subjects would not long be allowed to retain ex- 
ceptional privileges. An ancient German Dukedom offers a 
dignified mode of escape from an unsatisfactory situation. 


THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


ype Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company have 

exhibited a very common kind of tact in their answer to 
Captain Jervis’s charges. The pugnacious Deputy-Chairman 
is so evidently open to criticism, and it is always so much 
easier to denounce an accuser than to meet an awkward accusa- 
tion,-that the Buard must have found their course too plainly 
marked out for them by the conditions of the quarrel to allow 
them to diverge into any exact justification of the manage- 
ment which has been impugned. ‘Their reply is, for the most 
part, a lively and artistic sketch of a very perfect specimen of 
an impracticable colleague, and if the shareholders and the 
world at large were chiefly interested in knowing what sort of 
man Captain Jervis is, the official narrative might be pro- 
nounced a great success. Whether Captain Jervis is, as he 
would have us believe, a model of rigid virtue, whose energies 
have been wasted in vain protests against the irregularities 
of a dominant majority, or whether his colleagues are right in 
the very different colour which they have given to their 
portrait, it is impossible for us to say; but as we have given 
the one picture on the authority of Captain Jervis himself, 
it is only fuir to present the other which has been drawn by 
his fellows on the Board. 

Their story is in substance this. The “ bias and ill-feeling” 
of which Captain Jervis complains commenced with differences 
about the steamship service from Harwich to the Continent. 
The steamboats did not answer, and a Committee of the Board 
was deputed to ascertain the cause. They attributed all sorts. 
of irregularities and excessive expenses to the system of work- 
ing the traffic through agents at Harwich and in foreign ports. 
In obedience to the unanimous recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and in opposition to the vehement protests of the 
Deputy-Chairman, the Board resolved to abolish the agencies, 
and to appoint a special manager of the foreign tratlic, and 
instructed their engineer to execute without delay certain 
works at Harwich which were required by the change ot 
system. At the moment when the new manager was about to 
take possession of his office, Captain Jervis was in the midst 
of his canvass at Harwich, and, for some reason or other, the 
displacement of the old steamboat agents seems to have been 
thought prejudicial to his cause. Accordingly, he requested 
the Chairman to postpone the change, which was of course 
refused, and thereupon Captain Jervis, after threatening to 
bring an electioneering mob to support his views, took it upon 
himself, of his own authority, to stop the works. In conse- 
quence of these proceedings, the Board met, and passed a 
resolution that the interference of Captain Jervis was subver- 
sive of their authority, and prejudicial to the Company. 
Captain Jervis declined to take this unmistakeable hint that 
his colleagues wished him to retire, and threatened to be “a 
“ constant source of annoyance to the other Directors as long 
“ as the obnoxious resolution remained on the minute-book.” 
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In retaliation—-or, as they would say, in self-defence—the 
Directors substituted another of their body as a holder of 
proxies, and forbad their servants to furnish Captain Jervis 
with copies of any documents. The war thus commenced was 
prosecuted, on the part of Captain Jervis, by the pamphlet 
which has so much disturbed the tranquillity of the Company; 


and the Directors, with questionable taste, denounce the pro- , 


ceeding us an unworthy use of information officially acquired. 
They seem to imply that, whether the course of management 
of a Company may be legal or illegal, judicious or reckless, 
each individual member of the Board is bound by a sort of 
honour among Directors not to expose what they call the 
most private affairs of the Company. In the interests of 
shareholders and the public, we must protest against this 
theory. The notion that each Director is, as it were, the 
servant of the aggregate Board, and bound to secrecy like a 
member of the Privy Council, so as to make it a kind of 
domestic treason to reveal the mysteries of the Board-room, 
is dangerous in the extreme. Alter all, Directors are not 
the servants of their own body, but of the shareholders 
at large; and every one of them is not only at liberty, but 
absolutely bound, to inform those for whom he is a trustee of 
any wrong practices which he may have discovered. In the 
present case, the Directors say that the wrong existed only in 
Captain JERVIs’s imagination, and was proclaimed in revenge 
for the slight which his colleagues had put upon him. Of 
course this, if proved, is in itsclt' a sufficient answer; but it 
would have been better not to have rested any part of 


the defence upon the doctrine that, let the majority of | 


a Board be as incapable and as corrupt as they please, no 
single member is at liberty to warn the shareholders of the 


mischief that is going on. Probably the Directors of the | 


Great Eastern Company would not, in terms, carry their prin- 
ciple to such a length, but this is the logical consequence of 
their theory as to the obligation of each member to make no 
inconvenient revelations to the proprietors of the Company. 


However, when all is said that can be said about Captain 
JeRvis’s motives, and Captain Jervis’s treachery and arro- 
gance and general incompatibility, the only questions which 
concern any one outside the Board remain; and it is to the 
answers given to the several heads of the indictment that we 
are anxious to draw attention. The Directors conclude their 
reply by appealing for support against what they call a series 


of frivolous charges, to which they consider they have given a | 


full and satisfactory answer. With reference to the greater | 
number of the accusations, it is only fair to say that the | 
answers appear, on the face of them, to be as ample as_ 
could be desired. Of course there are disputed matters 
of fact, as there always are in such quarrels; but so far as one 
can form an opinion by comparing the counter statements, 
Captain Jervis does not seem likely to take much by the 
mismanagement counts of his indictment. But there are two 
charges of a more serious nature, which the public, no less 
than the shareholders, are interested in sifting to the bottom. | 
However common it may be, anything like illegality in the 
exercise of the large powers given to Railway Companies and 
their Directors is a matter to be jealously scrutinized. Captain 
Jervis alleges two cases of illegality. One of these is, that a 
small sum of about 17,000/., expended in paying interest on 
the money raised for works in course of construction, has been 
carried to capital instead of to revenue account. We believe 
he is right in condemning this practice (common as it un- 
doubtedly is), and the auditors of the Company seem to have | 
taken the same view. Still it is to be observed that there is 
something to be said on the other side—that the Directors made 
no secret of the matter, and that they had expressly saved for 
the decision of a general meeting the question whether capital 
or income should bear this particular charge. Granting that 
the accounts were in this respect open to animadversion, the 
case is very different from the really dishonest practice of 
paying dividends out of capital, and so cooking the accounts 
as to make it impossible for any one to detect the fraud. 
Certainly, in the railway world this little inaccuracy in the 
accounts would not be regarded as a very serious offence. | 


A much graver accusation is the alleged, and indeed admitted, 
excess of the borrowing powers of the Company. The 
amount, it is true, is small; but we cannot see that any | 
excuse whatever is admissible for what, whether on a large or 
a small scale, is pro tanto a deception practised on the cre- 
ditors of the Company. The explanation offered savours a 
great deal too much of the lax tone of railway ethics in all 
such dealings. In the first place, it is said that Captain | 
Jervis concurred in the irregularity, which is wholly 
beside the question; then it is urged that the excess 
of debentures put into circulation is only one or two, 


' of a landed hereditary 


‘hundred thousands on borrowing powers of more than 
four millions and a half. The excess, it is owned, was 
illegitimate; and the plea that it was so sinall scarcely 
touches the moral question. It is obvious that if once 
Directors feel themselves at liberty to put forth more than the 
legal amount of debentures, there is absolutely no security for 
the holders of such investments. The high character of a 
Board may be a guarantee that the prescribed limit shall never 
be passed ; but what guarantee is there that, when once the 
law has been safely transgressed, a Board which had no 
scruples about hundreds of thousands may not learn by de- 
grees to be equally easy about millions? The answer of the 
Directors to this question is intelligible, but not satisfactory. 
They say, We regard our Parliamentary borrowing powers as 
fixing the amount at which we try to keep our debt; but in 
the process of paying off one set of bonds and replacing them 
by a fresh issue, some fluctuation is inevitable. At times 
the state of the market is such as to make it extremely de- 
sirable to provide without delay the money required to mect 
debentures falling due in the course of the next few monthis, 
and if we did not in this way exceed our borrowing powers 
we might find ourselves with liabilities matured, and no cash 
to be had to meet them except on the most disadvantageous 
terms. The best that can be said of this defence is, that it 
shows a motive on the part of the Board very different from 
that of a reckless and dishonest body which deliberately issues, 
it may be, two or three millions of bonds, while the public are 
led to believe that only one million is in circulation, But 
there is in both cases the same illegality, though not the same 
purpose of deception; and the one practice has so great 
a tendency to degenerate into the other, that no company 
which desires to stand well with its creditors ought 
to tolerate the slightest infraction of the strict law 
in this particular. As for the suggestion that a little 
irregularity is unavoidable, it is not worthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration. It is, no doubt, true that the debt of 
/a company which is kept up to a certain average amount 
| must fluctuate through some minute percentage. In tlie case 

of the Great Eastern, it seems that, with an issue of close upon 
| 4,650,0col., the fluctuating margin is about 150,000/, Nothing 
| would be easier, therefore, than to keep the average debt a 
_ trifle below the authorized amount, so that the actual issue 
| should never exceed it. Instead of doing this, the Directors 
choose to treat the Parliamentary maximum of debt as if the 
enactment were only that the average issue should be kept 
within the prescribed limits. It is quite impossible to accept 
such an answer as a justification, and the sooner the Great 
Eastern Company insists upon the abandonment of this ir- 


regular practice the better it will be for its commercial repu- 


tation, and, as a natural consequence, for its commercial 
prosperity. Shareholders should remind their Board that it 
is no excuse for illegality to say that it has been pointed out. 
by a very disagreeable colleague. 


FRANCE AS IT IS, 


p= this title Mr. Archer Gurney has we an article, 


in the Fortnightly Review, which is full of good remarks 
on the present state of France. There are many points omitted, 
or very slightly touched on, which we might have hoped to 
see carefully treated in an article with so ambitious a title. 
But what is ee is good of its sort, and deserves the attention 
of people in England. We may perhaps learn something by 
pall oe. the accounts of foreign nations written by persons well 
acquainted with them, although it is very hard for one nation 
ever to learn much from another. The general effect of hearing 


what foreigners do and think and say is to produce a vague 


feeling that they must be very wrong. We have at last, through 
a variety of causes, arrived at a theoretical conviction that the 
English Constitution is not the only good form of govern- 
ment, and that it ought not to be imitated and adopted every- 
where. But this is a very theoretical conviction. We re 

blame, despise, and = every nation that has not got a 
copy of the English Constitution. We even further very 
often, and profess a hearty disdain for nations that have 


| not got to the exact point of constitutional enlightenment 


which we ourselves have reached. We understand some of the 
more salient causes why leading nations have not the same form 
of government that we have, but we never quite pardon them for 
not being as we are. We know, for instance, that the existence 
aristocracy is one of the predominatin 

reasons why the English Constitution is possible in England; an 

we know that a main reason why it is so very difficult to have 
anything like our Constitution in France or the United States is 
that in those countries no such aristocracy exists, or can be ex- 
pected to arise. But we scarcely like to draw the impartial con- 
clusion that nations where no ——T like ours exists cannot 
possibly have a Constitution like ours, They may try to approach 
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it, as France and the United States have both done before this, 
but they cannot uce a real living resemblance of it. Almost 
all English criticism of foreign affairs is founded on the assump- 
tion that what exists here ought, in the nature of things, to exist 
everywhere. And to a certain extent this feeling is quite right. 
If we did not believe English things to be good, we could not 
support or take a pride in them; and all patriotism, to be zealous, 
must be a little exclusive. But whenever we merely seek for infor- 
mation, and want to understand what a country is like, we should 
lay aside criticism as much as possible. We ought to know what 
exists, as well as what ought to exist; and it is because Mr. 
Gurney understands this, and adheres to it, that we think his essay 
has a real value. 

Politically, Mr. Gurney is neither for nor against the Empire ; 
although, like every one acquainted with the real facts, he has a 
high opinion of the Emperor himself as compared with the 
Imperialists who surround him. But he asks his English readers 
to consider the actual — of things. France is a country 
with strong social tendencies of a very democratic kind, and 
these tendencies show themselves with increasing force. Its 
inhabitants have a jealousy of those claims to superiority which 
rest on birth, and rank, and fortune. The suffrage also has 
been made universal, and there is no going back from this. It 
is a visible pledge of the general equality of all men, and now 
that it has once been conceded it cannot be taken away. The 
— then, is not whether the Empire is or is not a good 
orm of government, but whether there is any better form possible 
under such circumstances. Universal suffrage permanently 
established, and a society gradually moulding itself on a basis of 
equality, are clearly elements of the political problem totally 
unlike anything in England. They may be compatible with a 
republic, but not with a constitution like that of England. We 
~_ therefore inquire whether the present political state of France 
is likely to change—whether the nation will get tired of its 
present humour, abandon its search after equality, and once more 
restrict the suffrage? And if we have satistied ourselves that this 
is not likely, we may then ask which of the forms of government 
compatible with the present state of France is most advantageous 
to it, and most likely to endure? Now, that the nation is not very 
likely to change is very obvious. is passion for equality 
has made its way slowly and surely for something like 
a century, and every day brings more persons under its in- 
fluence; and universal suffrage is a positive existing institution, 
which must either be suppressed by force— and then the mal- 
contents would be innumerable—or must be voluntarily aban- 
doned by men who tenaciously cling to it. If, then, a state of 
things is likely to continue in France which is incompatible with 
constitutional government, the main question is, whether in 
France it is advisable to have a strong central authority 
or not. In the first place, it is in the habits and traditions of 
the nation to have a strong central authority; and the lives 
of Frenchmen, as private individuals, are framed and con- 
ducted to meet the existence of a strong central authority. And 
then, as Mr. Gurney points out, the French have one tendency 
which makes a strong central authority especially desirable for 
them. They are bitter opponents, i le of listening to argu- 
ment, incapable of compromise, incapable of seeing that half a 
loaf is better than no bread. Every question, therefore, if left to 
the determination of the elected of universal suffrage, without 
any central authority to restrain and guide, would be decided 
after a most violent contest, and would leave a sore ranklin 
for ever in the breasts of the vanquished. The nation por | 
hardly escape intestine commotions from this cause, and these 
commotions might easily be of a most alarming character. 

The state of literature in France has naturally forced itself on 
Mr. Gurney’s attention, but his sketch of it is the poorest and 
weakest of what he has written. We have a catalogue of 
eminent living writers, and of some who are not eminent, with 
epithets more or less appropriate attached—the incomparable Taine, 

e elegant Montégut, the cynical Bandelaire ; but it is only a survey 
of literature after the Sir Archibald Alison style. Its object is to 
prove that there is as much fine writing as there ever was in France, 
or that, if not, this is only eg ee great bursts of literary 
activity occur only very seldom in the history of a nation ; and that 
it is nothing very wonderful if the French mind, which showed such 


taking a little rest now. Nor is the rest at all absolute, for is there 
not the incomparable Taine, the cynical Bandelaire, and so forth ? 
This is all very true in its way, but it is beside the mark. What 
is noticeable in the French literature of the present day is its 
peculiar tone—the , the depression, the hopelessness 
that seems to hang over it. There is plenty of that liveliness 
and that suaiiel sense which can co-exist very well with 
a despondency and ir about the higher topics on which 
the human mind can itself. The incomparable Taine is 
amusing enough, and dashes through English literature with an 
average of one brilliant and utterly groundless theory every fifty 

s, in a way which is pleasant and instructive. About, “a 


rising. The Empire is doing them moral and intellectual 
and the whole theory on which the Empire is based is hostile to 
the highest literature. If social equality and universal suffrage 
are to prevail, and if the use of the Empire is to save France from 
the results, and to centralize in the hands of one man all the 
ower of the country, the consequence must be that men cannot 
ve those high hopes which they have when they believe that 
the community to which they belong is pressing on to a nobler and 
better state of things, and that they, by uttering breathing 
thoughts and burning words, are helping this movement on. 
There may arise hereafter a literature that shall catch life and 
force from a fierce hostility to the Empire, if the Empire should, 
in feebler hands than those that now sustain it, seem to be 
hastening to its fall. But the literature that is in harmony with 
the Empire can scarcely ever be a high literature, nor can it ever 
deeply and powerfully affect the nation. 

Mr. Gurney’s remarks on the social life of the French are, on the 
other hand, exceedingly good. He has observed their ways and 
their tastes, and knows them at home, and not only in the world. 
As he pointedly puts it, the real truth about French society is 
on almost every point the exact reverse of the popular English 
notion about it. For example, he asserts that the French are 
peculiarly aboveboard in most of their dealings—sometimes rudely 
so. This will surprise most English readers; but if it is coupled 
with its counter-truth, that Frenchmen can be admirable liars 
when it suits them, it is, we believe, very true. The instance Mr. 
Gurney gives is that of a marriage. e father and mother, he 
says, tell their intimate friends that they have so much to give, 
and expect so much in return, and they do not mind the state of 
their fortunes being thus known. Certainly in this country very 
few people tell even their friends how much money they have, 
and it will generally be found that an Englishman who obtrudes 
on acquaintances uncalled-for explanations as to the extent and 
sources of his income is either a great rogue or a great fool. But 
this candour in France, and this reticence in England, about 
incomes, are connected with our whole respective social and 
legal systems of property. A Frenchman and a Frenchwoman 
marry, and their fortunes are accurately known; they have so 
many children, seldom more than three, and they live, whenever 
they can, on a fixed, small, official income. To have asmall private 
fortune, a small government place, a small family, and to make 
smal economies is the ideal of life to the bulk of Frenchmen. Mr. 
Gurney, however, asserts what we should certainly not have thought, 
and what, until he gives us some proofs, we entirely disbelieve, 
that there are more persons with fortunes of from three to four 
thousand a year in France than there are in England. If this were 
so, the less enterprising country would be much better off than the 
more enterprising, for people with three or four thousand a year are 
as good a criterion of the real wealth of a country as any other. 
Mr. agp | also opposes a very common English opinion about 
France when he declares that, to the best of his belief, the 
infidelity of wives is very rare in France. And the reason he 
gives for his opinion is worth noticing. It is that the French 
are too hard, too prosaic, too unimaginative. ‘‘The French,” as 
he puts it, “are not of a loving temperament,” and so instances of a 

nd passion, although frequent in romances, are very infrequent 
in real life. The whole character of Frenchwomen is much mis- 
understood in England. According to Mr. Gurney, and according 
to most persons who really know family life in France, the women 
are singularly cold, business-like, and independent. They have. 
by law, as much to do with property as men have. A girl 
takes an equal share with her brothers, and when she marries 
she comes as a partner into a firm, not as a subordinate offering 
a superior certain resources of which he is to make use. 
Mr. Gurney also pronounces French society to be very stupid. 
The whole of society is cut up into cliques which never 
mix. Atthe few parties that are given things are not lively. 
“The men gather in knots at the doors; the women sit in 
rows or circles; there is no general conversation.” Civi- 
lization, alas, seems always to end in making human beings 
uncomfortable—that is, for the decent and the good. “Certain 
houses,” as Mr. Gurney confides to us, “may be agreeable in 
Paris, but then they are not strictly proper.” So, in spite of its 
endless gas-lamps, and boulevards, and artistic fountains, Londoners 
need not, after all, much envy Paris. 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


HE bitter recently sent up, by the Zimes Correspondent 

in New York, at the p bewcrat of every kind of accom- 
modation in that city, is worth noticing. The Correspondent 
cannot fill every letter with reasons why Mr. Jefferson Davis 
should be ignominiously executed, and, at the present season, 

ople are in a mood to be less interested in the gravest political 
vifitculties than in those tepid discussions upon prices and incomes 
and rents which usually make their appearance about this time 
of the year. To be really enjoyable, the discussion should be 
confined to the question of prices and rents in St. John’s Wood, or 


pe Hrtar Voltaire,” spends his maturer years in advising his 
readers to be practical, to build, and sow, and plant, to form com- | 
ies, and live with their wives, in all which he is quite right; | 
But this is not the highest kind of thought. There is none of that | 
enthusiasm, that zeal often without knowledge, that ardent pur- | 
suit of the new, the true, the odd, and the beautiful, which there _ 
was in France thirty years ono. The French say that this is 
because they have lost hope. They think they are falling, and not 


Bayswater, or South Kensington, or some similar quarter at home. 
But as the people who write autumn letters on such matters have 
not yet brought the subject up, the American Correspondent makes 
himself useful by talking about the state of things in New York. 
Put simply and pointedly, the expenses of living in that city are, 
“in truth, enough to ruin any man of moderate means.” It 
would seem to be a fair inference from this that there is no class 
in New York which has moderate means. Everybody is either 
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very rich or miserabl , spending a fortune or sunk in squalor. 
And as all New Yorkers of means are sure to 
for the same reason no stranger has any business to visit New 
York with any ideas of economy about him. On coming to the 
few details by which this assertion is supported, a gleam of 
comfort enters the mind of anybody who means to visit New 
York and, at the same time, to take his ideas of economy 
along with him. Beef, it seems, cannot be got fit to eat 
under 18. 3d. nor mutton under Is. a pound. The only 
difference between New York and London in this respect 
is that here you may give almost the same price for beef and 
mutton which are not fit to eat. Spring chickens are from 
. 2d. to 6s. 4d. a pair (they are fully half as much again in 
mdon), and ‘‘ champagne fit to drink is 1/. per bottle.” But is it 
usual for men of moderate means to live on spring chickens and 
champagne? So, when we are told that the charge for a vehicle 
less convenient than a London Hansom is as much as 16s. 8d. an 
hour, it is to be remembered that an American of moderate means 
would never dream of hiring one of those vehicles, any more than 
a Londoner of moderate means would dream of driving about all 
day in a hired brougham with a pair of horses. The truth is 
that all over the world the enormous increase of wealth is placing 
the whole of the class who do not immediately gm In it in 
a novel, and by no means improved, position. In New York, for 
example, the Correspondent tells us that, according to the income- 
tax list, which by the way is regularly published in the newspapers, 
it appears that many merchants in that city return their incomes 
as over 20,000. a year, while one actually makes a return of 
260,000/. a year. city where men can afford the outlay in 
personal expenditure implied in such incomes as these is 
obviously a place where a man of moderate means is at a certain 
disadvantage. But the Correspondent’s groan from New York is 
only the echo of what may be heard in London, and to a less 
extent in Manchester, or any other city where there is a large 
commercial class thriving and amassing great wealth, as well 
as another large class who are not in the wealth-producing 
groove. There is probably no city in the world where the 
groan is so bitter as it is in London, because there is no 
other city in which both the wealthy class and the educated 
but not wealthy class are so numerous, or where the wealthy 
have so much money to spend, and the educated so many ex- 
pensive tastes which they would like to gratify. There are few 
more curious things about the stage which social arrangements 
have now reached than the increasing gulf between the incomes 
of the people who are immersed in commerce and the incomes of 
those who follow professions, and still occupy precisely the same 
general level in society as merchants and capitalists. The man 
with moderate means, which he is never likely to raise to anythin, 
more than moderate, simply because his calling precludes that rapi 
turning over of money and those large profits which are the secret 
of the merchant's opulence, finds himself more and more behind- 
hand, The trader's income seems to go on growing in a geometri- 
cal ratio, while his own advance never gets beyond the arithmetical, 
even if his income does not, at a certain point, cease growing 
altogether and reniain stationary. The example of rich friends 
has an inevitable tendency to tempt anybody who is not rich, and 
who, besides having little money, has less wit, into a manner of 
living that is beyond his means. he sees a man, who perhaps 
came from the same town and was brought up at the same school 
with himself, feeding on spring chickens and champagne, and 
driving about in a fly at sixteen shillings and eightpence an hour, 
he is apt to wonder why he too should not do the same, or at 
least as nearly the same as funds in hand and credit combined 
will permit. Of course a wise man sees through the sophisms by 
which extravagant people excuse their extravagance. The great prin- 
ciple that the coat should be cut according to the cloth represents to 
him a perfectly satisfactory law of the universe. That people should 
not spend what they have not got, nor indeed all that they have 
got, is to the philosopher as simple and unobjectionable a rule of 
conduct as that they should not knock their heads against stone 
walls or throw themselves down precipices. But then there are a 
great many persons who look upon life from an altogether loftier 
und. ‘They base their whole set of views on the sublime idea 
of natural justice, and believe that, as nature has provided spring 
chickens, there is no reason why one man any more than another 
should forbear to eat them. The matter of the four shillings and 
twopence or six shillings and fourpence is not to the point. The 
spring chickens are in the market, and they would relish spring 
ickens, so they buy them. The same ingenious — 
would, it is obvious, be an —_ potent apology for burglary or 
embezzlement, or for any other form of cutting your coat out of 
your neighbour's cloth. But the shriek of the insolvent spend- 
thrift, powerful as is the abstract reasoning by which he has 
defended his extravagance, does not excite much compassion. The 
squalor into which a man of refinement and intellectual culture 
subsides through neglect of such an ignoble matter as weekly 
bills is a melancholy spectacle enough. Anything which indicates 
waste of force must always be melancholy, and there is nothing 
that wastes force so frightfully as the sordid embarrassment in 
which the man who has spent with too free a hand finds him- 
self bound in the end. Still one cannot have much sympathy with 
the wretch who has deliberately thrown himself, an ens 
others as well, into the fatal slough of social despond. e lend 
him the required half-sovereign for a time or two, but with the 
full consciousness of doing a weak thing, and for the benefit of an 
eminently undeserving object, 


But these are not the people to whom the increase of the riches 
of their neighbours is something like a burden. The vicinity of 
very wealthy persons to those who have only a comfortable income 
does not make the latter extravagant or land them in insolvency. 
It affects the margin of their income, making them spend what 
remains after meeting necessary expenses in a way in which, but 
for the eg of those with margins ever so much wider than 
their own, they would never have thought of spending it. A 
man’s character and the general complexion of his life are mostly 
decided by the use to which he puts his gpare money. Within 
certain limits, his style of living fixes itself. That is to say, 
if a man has fifteen hundred a year, he does not rent a house 
in Belgrave Square, nor buy a great ancestral mansion in the 
country, with a park, and woods, and lakes, and preserves. Given 
his income, we could predict pretty accurately what quarter of the 
town he would live in, or, if he preferred rural life, what sort of a 
house he would have out of town. We know, too, that he will 
be tog | sure to give his children an education of a certain stamp, 
and to indulge himself and his family with something in the wa 
of an annual holiday. The example of rich people does not m 
affect a sensible man in the matter of house-rent, or of his chil- 
dren’s schooling, and not very powerfully in the duration or fashion 
of the autumn trip, which, for some reason or other, has come to 
be looked upon as being as much a matter of necessity as having a 
roof over one’s head. It is when he begins to think what he shall 
do with the money which is left over and above the inevitable 
expenditure that the existence of men who return their incomes 
at ten or twenty thousand pounds weighs upon him. He knows 
very well that he cannot emulate the doings of such men, and he 
is not such a fool as to make the attempt. But the mere conscious- 
ness that he has a margin at all seems to place him to a certain 
extent in their class—in the class of people who have margins, 
and can afford to — themselves as to what they do with 
a snug fragment of their revenue. It is not to be wondered 
at that, in the majority of cases, men of moderate means, 
though not emulating the expenditure of the rich, cannot hel 
imitating it, and imitating it very often in those features whi 
are least worth reproducing on a reduced scale. There is 
nothing, for instance, which a man of a sociable turn of mind 
relishes’ more keenly than to be able to practise the excel- 
lent virtue of hospitality. A house full of P weeenes guests who 
know and like one another, and have plenty of intelligent interests 
and tastes in common, is delightful to think about. To entertain 
them in due style, and to surround them with all sorts of good and 

leasant things, isa genuine luxury. But it is not a cheap luxury. 

t implies a large house and — servants, and a tolerable ook, 
and a tolerable cellar. The professional man appreciates all this 
as intensely as anybody else, and when he discovers that it is 
beyond his reach, while the number of those who find it within 
their reach is yearly increasing, the smallness of his margin is 
a burden and a vexation to him. Perhaps the end of it is 
that he either affects a kind and amount of hospitality which 
is more than he can fairly — and wastes what he has to 
spare in stupid and uncomfortable efforts after munificence and 
ornare, or else, because he cannot afford ee at the New 

ork price of a guinea a bottle, he declines to ask his friends to the 
more modest vintages of Bordeaux. So, like the 7Zimes Corre- 
spondent, he groans and curses the fate of a man with moderate 
means. Then others covet their rich neighbour’s horses and 
carriages. The carriages are more gorgeous, and the horses of a 
better breed each year, as the capital turns itself over and 
profits wax fatter. And just in proportion do the horses of the 
man seem to become more weedy, and his trap more mean. 

he margins will not keep any sort together. And so the 
moderate man, as he sees the splendid mounts and superb turn- 
outs, if he has any sourness in him, comes actually to hate his single 
hunter and his hack and his brougham. Or, if he does not hate 
what goods he has because they are not the best, at all events he 
is aware of the widening gulf between the enjoyments he can have 
and those which have fallen to the lot of men who started as low 
down as he did. He thinks that everything has become dearer 
than it used to be, that life is a more costly business than he was 
once wont td fancy it. The simple truth is, that wealth and 
wealthy le have increased. A more costly standard has 
been AE see A moderate man’s wants have spread more ex- 
tensively into the region of costly commodities. Long ago the 
price of champagne would scarcely have concerned him more 
than the price of diamonds and emeralds concerns him now. 
But men with whom he associates, and who return their income at 
five or ten thousand a year, do not shrink from paying heavy 
prices for their wine. Insensibly he is led into the way of 
looking at things in a certain measure from their point of view. 
He is wise enough not to launch out with them in purchasing ex- 
pensive luxuries, but he bemoans what he considers the growing 
expense of living like a gentleman. It would be more correct to 
say that the notion of what constitutes this sort of life has grown. 
Whether this growth has been altogether in a desirable direction 
is a very different question. 


FAST LIFE AND HIGH LIFE. 
awa its aspect, says the moralist in poetry. Vice 
loses half its evil all its says moralist 
in poetical, or at least antithetical, prose. LKither sentiment is 
suilicientiy questionslle; but there is an aspect of modern society 
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which suggests some reflections, and with which both these well- | say, or we suppose would say, that it is a matter of fact that their 


known s@ seem to have a sort of connection. There is a 
vice which, as far as we can judge, society does not seem exactly 
to know how to deal with. It is not a very pleasant subject to 
write about, but we are going to say something on unmarried con- 
nections. It isa curious thing, but it may be that the extraordin 
publicity which is now-a-days given to topics connected with this 
matter may be traced to what we call our real and practical treat- 
ment of all subjects. In art, in literature, even in religion, we are 
very real people—at least we say so. Our crusade is agai 

, hypocrisies, conventionalisms, and all the rest of it. We 
not only call a spade a spade, but we brandish even our dung- 
forks in society. We are not afraid of anything. We paint, and 
write, and talk what we see, with the most minute accuracy and 
entire angen to nature. We photograph everything. Facts are 
facts, and what is the use of facts unless they are used? There 
they are, and everything must have a use in the great economy 
of things. We are all for the literal, true, and real. We are verily 
a practical generation. It is not to be denied that, in human 
things, a very considerable space is occupied by the relation of the 
sexes, All men are animals, as Aldrich very frequently remarks ; 
and our animality is certainly a fact not, in these days, lost 
sight of. It is a fact that some men marry, and some men do not 
marry but do worse, and some men marry and do worse too. This 
is a fact certainly not peculiar to our own age and society, but it 
ts peculiar to our own age and society to treat it as society just 
now treats it. Whether that treatment is right or wrong is a very 
serious question; but that it is a new treatment of an old state 
of things—a state of things nearly as old as the days when Adam 
delved—is beyond dispute. M. Dupin has called attention to this 
new phase of society in France. t it exists among ourselves 
we have more than once hinted. 

That there. always have been and always will be illicit con- 
nections of the sexes is what realists call a great fact; and, in 
one aspect of this fact, we certainly cannot refuse to admit 
that a good deal of harm has been done by pretending to 
believe that it does not exist. But this is only on the a a and 
police view of the case. We have often urged that the time has 
come for treating femmes publiques, we do not say as a sort of 
recognised institution, but at least as a department of the public 
health. This, however, is not the question. Practically, femnes 
publiques are a public institution ake, and their undeniable 
existence is ignored by authority in what we venture to think a 
very unsafe sense, and in a fashion which is revolting to right 
feeling. But we make up for our public silence by private and 
very open recognition of the same iaing. What is not a matter 
for the State to regulate is a subject for people to talk about, and 
write novels about, and discuss even in the most polite society. 
Hetairism has been recommended almost on principle, and St. 
John’s Woad presses its claims boldly. Lorettes are a recogni 
condition of modern society ; and a phrase has been invented—the 
demi-monde—which implies not only recognition and a status, but a 
certain social standing. 

There is not, and there is, a novelty in all this. Nobody can 
have read the personal memoirs and private histories of modern 
times without Gente that mistresses have often played a con- 
siderable réle in actual life ; and there never was an age or country 
in which prostitution, impure and anything but simple, was not part 
of society. Not to go back to the days of Aspasia, the companion 
and friend of the foremost men of her time, in what are 
called the profligate days of Louis and Charles it seems 
that female virtue, and of course male virtue, was rare enough. 
Chastity was hardly considered a virtue at all. But that 
was the age of mistresses; and those mistresses, who were bad 
enough in their way, had a quality of badness which, anyhow, was 
different from “ fie-fie” life in these days. Lais and Phryne there 
were, but Lais and Phryne not only were allowed in society, but 
really had some sort of claims to toleration. A woman who 
had a succession of lovers was very often a lady, and always had 
something to recommend her besides her venal charms. Vice 
somehow or other, or memoirs mislead us, had lost something of 
its grossness; and the manners of the age of patches and powder 
might perhaps have justified something of Burke’s axiom. But, 
even in those debauched times, there was a good deal of female 
virtue and of domestic honour and purity. We very much 
doubt whether virtuous matrons and modest maidens of those 
days knew as much and saw as much, or at any rate Pasay 0g 
as much, about Loretteism, or whatever the word then was, 
as our good and virtuous women do now. To be sure, there 
were always strange social anomalies; and, in high life parti- 
cularly, ethical rules were oddly elastic. An exception seems 
to have been made in favour of royal favourites ; and we learn from 
Lady Cowpex’s Diary that she, a strictly good and virtuous woman, 
as a matter of course cultivated all sorts of social intercourses with 
George I.’s hevy of ugly German favourites. But Lady Cowper 
doés not seem to have known much, or indeed anything at all, of 
the Skittles and Anonyma of the period. She would probably 
have boxed the ears of any Sir Plume who had ven on the 
nasty subject. Some of our ladies, on the other hand, not only have 
ample knowledge on all such matters, but make no scruple about 
showing and increasing their knowl This is the new fact of 
society which makes some of us old-fashioned folks stare and 

, a8 Milton says. 
ow, how are we to account for all this? We repeat that some- 
thing must be attributed to what is termed our realism. Many ladies 


brothers, or sons, or uncles, do consort with women of a particular 
stamp; that they know it; and that it is a sham and insincerity to 

retend not to know it. This is all very fine, but it really pro- 

uces some very unpleasant results,and leads to at least queer 
conversations. At the very best, if we must treat the matter in the 
realistic way we have been talking about, we must say that a pro- 
fessional courtezan is really a very disgusting commodity. In acertain 
sense, the institution may bea necessity; yet the social evil, as itis 
called, really is an evil. Theoretically, at least, the old-fashioned 
every man with his own wife, and every woman with her own 
husband, is a better sort of thing, social as well as morally. 
Hetairism is an ugly consequence of a disjointed social state. 
Luxury, expensive habits, the increased and increasing requirements 
of a house and family, the three-hundred-a-year question, and so 
on, may all be tending to make married life less and less at- 
tainable for young men; and all these things may, by a melan- 
choly necessity, make Hetairism more of an institution, But the 
question is, whether society is quite right in not only recognising, 
but in tolerating and almost welcoming, this necessity. One thing 
is most certain—that, apart from all other and higher considera- 
tions, it is song Bos policy on the part of marrying mothers and 
marriageable daughters to recognise it as, in too many cases, they 
do now. At present, recognition, and by no means a tacit recogni- 
tion, is pretty much contined to the upper classes—at least it 
is in the upper classes that it is most conspicuous. And the curious 
thing is, that it goes on side by side with a general amount of female 
virtue which we believe is largely in excess of former experience. 
In comparing the general state of morals now with the state of 
morals in England at the beginning of the last century, the balance 
would probably, though it is not so certain a matter, be in our 
favour. There has been a general rise of all the social strata, 
in morality as in other things. But that which is characteristic 
of our day is, that the life and manners, the conversation and 
dress, the habits and history of courtezans are matter of general 
interest, and supply topics of conversation, to too many ladies, 
married and unmarried. Betsy Trull’s ponies, and the furniture 
and decorations of Mistress Moll Flanders’ lodgings, are often 
as much a matter of curiosity and gossip to the British 
female of high hfe as Lady Araminta’s engagement. To 
be sure, we don’t call them Trull and Flanders, as our 
grandfathers did, but Anonyma. It would be better, how- 
ever, as we are so very real and practical, if we were a little 
more so, and used more Saxon speech when we speak of the 
courtezans of the day. It 1s now not only a matter of course 
for young (or, for the matter of that, for old) gentlemen to 
lounge about the nest of the soiled doves at the Opera, often in 
the very sight of their own mothers and sisters—or, in the Park, 
to pass from the carriage door of the prostitute to that of the fine 
ladv—but it is a matter of course also for many fine ladies to see 
those interviews, and not seldom to discuss the prostitutes much 
as they do any vther subject of the day. What the mothers do, 
the daughters see and hear; and if they do what the mothers do, 
they are only following the maternal example. This, we must frank] 
say, 1s a very disgusting, and also a very novel, feature in Englis 
society. Tha. it is not a general one we admit; but that it exists 
at all is a disgrace. It is possible that a young maiden may not 
be really the worse for her knowledge of Hetairism ; and it is quite 
possible that, in other days, young gentlemen went from the bowers 
of Cythera to the boudoirs and drawing-rooms of high and fashion- 
able life, But we hardly think that they talked about the matter 
as some of them do now. And if all this does not tend to efface 
the limits between vice and virtue, to ruffle the maidenly bloom, 
and to jar with the matronly modesty of speech and thought, human 
nature is changed, and pitch can be touched and no defile- 
ment follow. It is possible that at present this evil may, for 
the most part, be confined to the “higher classes,” or a section 
of them, but social manners soon spread. Tyburnia treads on 
the heels of Belgravia, and Bloomsbury presses close on Mary- 
lebone, and [Islington and Hackney must follow the course of 
fashion. Something a!:’n to this really social evil is said to occur 
from the multiplication of Music Halls, in which the artisan’s wife 
and daughters as a matter of course freely mix with the demi- 
monde of a much lower world. 

And, if we might be permitted to say so, it is the very worst 
policy for young ladies on their peter to affect—for we only do 
them justice in saying that it is often mere affectation—a familiarity 
which they do not possess with these forbidden subjects. Ladies 
have their own talk in the gyneceum, such talk being usually on 
flounces, flirtations, and the like. There is a parallel institution 
belonging to the other sex. There is such a thing as club talk, for 
example. And we can assure all those whom it may concern, 
whether mothers or daughters, that their familiarity, real or 
assumed, with the life and conversation, the manners and habits of 
disreputable women is perfectly understood and appreciated by all 
men whom they permit to hold conversation with them on such 
topics. Fast young ladies are taken at the estimate they put on 
their own delicacy. No mother ever married her daughter, and no 
daughter ever secured a husband, by sprightly chaffy talk on things 
immoral. The way to matrimony is not by displaying familiarity 
with that life which is not matrimony. Not that mothers alone 
are to blame. Society, even polite society, has its class of pro- 
fessional chaperones, who all but rival in morals other convenient 
dames whose B ax rrmong is by no means equivocal. There are 


many sinners of ton who perhaps do not possess the 
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name of Bé ’s grand’ mére, but whose talk to 
their young lady friends and charges is of 
Combien je regrette 
Mon bras si dodu, 

and whose counsels and slippery allusions to sin are among the 
most dangerous influences that can assail female youth. However, 
there is a remedy for all this. There are plenty of ladies 
who are aware of the evil we have been discussing, but who feel 
themselves powerless to prevent it, and who have not the moral 
courage to resent what is, in fact, an insult to themselves 
and their daughters, The evil is palpable enough; and the 
men who openly encourage the growing insolence of courtezans 
in the Park and at the 5 om make themselves sufficiently no- 
torious and conspicuous. such were as rigidly excluded from 
all respectable houses, and from the usual courtesies of society, 
as demireps were banished from old Queen Charlotte’s Court, 
the evil would be speedily and thoroughly abated. It only 
exists because it is tolerated by respectable matrons, and it is in 
the power of respectable matrons to put it down. No doubt the 
increasing familiarity of all classes with each other, arising from 
the general publicity of life, of which railway travelling is partl 
the cause and partly the effect, may have much to do wi 
this deplorable laxity of manners ; but artificial restraints of some 
sort become the more necessary when we are in a transitional 
state of society. The age of prudery has departed; little is gained 
by replacing it by an age of indelicacy. Dr. Fordyce’s Sermons to 

oung Ladies are out of date, Miss Yonge has lived her day, and 
a sort of esprit-fortism is now the fashionable thing. Young ladies 
of the present day may say, as their French sisters are accused of 
sa. 

des Le bel instituteur des filles 

Que ce Monsieur de Fénélon! 
Il parle de messe et d’aiguilles : 
Maman, c’est un sot tout du long. 
But on the whole, as these are days of revivals, we wish that some 
of our fast girls would revive not only their pre guenmaas 
hoops, but their great-grandmothers’ modesty of language and 
urity of manners. 

And what also ought to be noticed is, that the courtezans of the 
day who receive this undisguised consideration and recognition 
from society are remarkable only for their brazen impudence and 
vulgarity. There have been soiled doves who had some sort of 
wit, refinement, education, or something else than mere animal 
charms. But now-a-days they have, we suspect, a good deal more 
of the soil than of the dove about them. Unless they are belied, 
strong drink is their weakness, and indecency their wit. The 
horsy talk of fast young ladies is a distant, yet not always so 
distant, resemblance of the chaste conversation of the class 
whom it is thought the right thing for our young maidens 
to emulate in dress, equipage, manners, and perhaps at last in 
morals. No doubt something of this unnat aspect of virtue 
towards vice is to be attributed to the nonsense talked about, and to, 
“fallen woman.” We admit to the full that it is the duty of virtue 
and religion to do their best to reclaim prostitutes, but the way to 
reclaim them is not to pet them. The “fallen sister” of the Society’s 
Report we believe to be about as common, in fact, as any other heroine 
of a sentimental tale. If we were to believe most of the scrofulous 
French novels, every harlot and adulteress is a pattern of every 
virtue under heaven. They may manage these things better in 
France. Brompton and Pimlico do not even pretend to a 
sentimental aspect. The Traviata of London life, and of fact, 
is a young person of v birth and of still more vulgar soul, 
who probably never lost her virtue, because in the true sense she 
never possessed any; but who of malice aforethought, and with a 
full determination to better herself, went upon the town because 
it was a pleasanter and easier life than honest service and respect- 
able labour. Now and then one of these sad victims of seduction 
“has luck,” and becomes the rage. These are the goddesses of 
modern fashion; these are the extant models, in manners and 
conversation, of the British fast young lady: 


MR. BRIGHT’S PILGRIMAGE. 


TT is very pleasing to find that the proverbial ingratitude of 

Republics is not to receive another historic illustration in the 
conduct of the Government of the United States towards its 
friends. A rumour has, it appears, reached the ears of the 
President that Mr. Bright desires to visit the political paradise 
of his dreams, and no time has been lost in taking measures for 
recognising him as the nation’s guest. The most appropriate 
compliment which the President can think of for the man of peace 
is to offer him a man-of-war. Accordingly, the Admiral of the 
European squadron has been directed, so it is said, to tender to 
Mr. Bright a steam-frigate in which he may make his voyage to 
the promised land. At first sight, there is something rather 
startling in the notion of sending a frigate to fetch a person to 
whom a frigate is the very incarnation of all that is mischievous 
and dictatediin, and the greater portion of whose life has been 
taken up in denouncing frigates and all their belongings. It seems 
about as delicate an attention as it would be to send a deputation 
from the Evangelical Alliance to welcome the Pope to our hospi- 
table shores. e thinks that Mr.'Bright on board a man-of-war, 
surrounded by big guns and balls and shells, would be as distressed 
as a very nervous old lady on the engine of an express-train on 
a line with plenty of long tunnels. To invite him to place his 


ful feet on the deck of a war-steamer seems like 
Inviting a bishop to go to a casino. Possibly, however, 
the offer of the ne has been dictated by that shrewd fore- 
thought for which the Americans are famous. There is, as we all 
know, no villany too atrocious for the bloated potentates of 
Europe, no crime too hateful for the vile aristocrats of the Mother- 


‘country. Is it too improbable a thing that one of these perfidious 


beings should put violent hands on the courageous orator who has 
laid their corruption and grinding tyranny bare before the eyes of 
all men? At this season of the year the seas swarm with the 
yachts of these fierce and haughty nobles. What scruple should 
restrain them from doing a bloody mischief to the mild and gentle 
apostle of all that is peaceful and brotherly? Let the electors of 

irmingham be truly grateful for this most timely shield of 
defence which President Johnson’s careful prudence has held in 
front of their inimitable representative. After all, it is not much 
more funny that the most eminent member of the Peace Society 
should take his pleasure in a man-of-war than that he should re- 
present a town whose chief business is the manufacture of the 
most destructive engines and the most deadly weapons. It must 
be a sore trial to a man whose prime aim is to persuade the nations 
to turn their swords into pruning-hooks, to feel that he owes his 
seat to men who actually make their money out of swords and 
rifles, or, as he might put it, batten on the blood of brothers. 
Perhaps Mr. Bright has learnt to bow with resignation before the 
cruel and grotesque fate which invariably associates his name with 
everything that is most repugnant to his avowed professions, and 
most profoundly inconsistent with his public aspirations. He 
abhors war, and yet he represents a place which lives 
on war. His sole wish is that all classes in the land 
should dwell together in unity, and that brotherly love should 
continue, and yet an unfortunate duty is for ever forcing him 
into a position which makes him appear to the spectator as 
if he were urging one class to hate the other. Wholesale bloodshed 
is, in his opinion, so execrable a means that no end, however 
good, can justify it, and yet he finds himself hotly sympathizing 
with one of the most reckless slaughters to be found in history. 
There never was a man so pageeesy dogged by ill luck. 

The same irony follows Mr. Bright, it would seem, even into 
his pleasures. Instead of being allowed to perform his pilgrimage 
to America as the lowly man would have wished, in the company 
of meek and peace-loving brethren, he is constrained to make his 
entry into that holy land in all the pomp and circumstance of war. 
A shudder will run through the Peace Society as it thinks of the 
men of Belial with whom their chief will have to cousort. What 
has the great national maker to do with admirals, and com- 
modores, and boatswains, and the like sons of guns? It is ap- 
palling to think of the amount of powder, and shot, and shell that 
will lie within a foot of his bed-head ; of the cursing and reviling 
which will offend his sensitive ears—and cursing and reviling not 
after Mr. Bright's own elegant pattern, but rough, and coarse, and 
profane ; of the fierce tales of chasing, and cutting-out, and sinking 
with which the men of blood, his hosts, will regale his after- 
dinner hours. But perhaps we may reasonably hope that sailors 
who have had the privilege of being reared under the purity and 
pany ge of a Republic are free from the debasing vices that are 
to be expected in the crouching victims of a monarch, or the 
hirelings of an oligarchy. we all know how alien is all 
outrageous boasting, and curious swearing, and irreverent 
imagery to the American taste. there is some hope 
that Mr. Bright may escape all and bad language. 
Still the position is not without its dangers. Evil communications 
corrupt the very best manners, and the close intimacy which life 
on board ship compels with men whose trade is fighting may turn 
even a Bright into a fighting-man. True, this saintly messen 
of peace never for a moment allows himself to be carried away by 
gusts of passion, He is, by nature and habit alike, quite incapable 
of the shocking emotion of hatred. Peace on earth and good-will 
towards men has ever been his text. Itis not as if he were a man 
of vehement anger and irrepressible fierceness of disposition. There 
is no material in that gentle spirit which the tales of cutting-out 
and sinking-Southerners would be likely to kindle into a pestilent 
enthusiasm for war. However, one never knows what revolutions 
in character may spring from a sudden change of surrounding; and, 
dreadful as it is to contemplate, Mr. Bright may possibly return with 
a downright admiration tor what in other times he has so power- 
fully denounced as the bane and scourge of the human race. His 
enemies, indeed, malignantly declare that the revolution has 
already gone as far as it could, that the furious sympathy with 
which he looked upon the slaughter of men and destruction of 
property is one of the coarsest and most flagrant pieces of incon- 
sistency of which a prominent politician was ever guilty. The 
war levied by the North against the South may have been just or 
unjust, and itis worth remembering that success is no indisputable 
proof of either the wisdom or the justice of beginning a war. But 
in either case the spectacle of the eloquent and R poem preacher 
of peace-at-any-price exerting all his power and all his eloquence to 
encourage a nation to pour out blood more recklessly, and consume 
treasure more lavishly, in a contest for territorial aggrandisement, 
is a sight which will recur strikingly to men’s minds when Myr. 
Bright next has occasion to denounce the profligate expenditure 
on armies and fleets in his own d ed country. 

Luckily for the commander of the steam-frigate, the voyage to 
America is not too long. His illustrious will not have time 
to get restless and wearied with the monotony of life on board 
ship. Otherwise the commander might awake some morning aud 
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find the illustrious guest delivering a turbulent and seditious 
harangue to the crew. Mr. Bright, after a little repose, would 
surely sigh for new worlds to conquer, new crowds to fill 
with a sense of the iniquities of their rulers. In lack of the Free- 
trade Hall at Manchester, the deck of a steamer would be 
sufficiently capacious to gratify his ambition. The infamous 
tyranny of the captain 
as the infamous y of the English landowner. All men are born 
equal, Why, then, should they be ground to the earth with toil and 
anxiety, be badly paid, and ill fed, at the beck and bidding of a 
despotic official strutting to and fro in the tawdry majesty of gold 
lace? All the illustrations which have excited a sense of their 
atrocious wrongs in the bosoms of thousands at Birmingham or 
Manchester would be just as useful and just as ro in 
addressing the crew of his frigate. Why should there be any 
difference between captain and men? not the men earn 
scanty bread with the sweat of their brows, rising up early and 
taking rest late, while their pampered rulers, the captain and the 
lieutenant, live on dainty meats, and loll haughtily in gilded 
saloons? If Mr, Bright would only act thoroughly up to his prin- 
ciples, we do not see how he can possibly reconcile it to his con- 
science to abstain from stirring up a a: But perhaps he may 
differently when 


learn to look at things rather he gets to what Mr. 
Elijah Pogram called his “ bright home in the setting sun.” 


POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 


HE Ear! of Leicester’s apology to his tenants for the offensive 
and impolitic manifesto of his steward on the occasion of 
the recent election suggests some considerations which go a 
great deal further than the writer © eps intended. The 
apology itself leaves the matter especially in question very much 
as it was before. The agent wrote a circular requesting the Holk- 
ham tenants to vote for certain candidates. “His employer de- 
clares he never saw this circular, but he admits that, immediately 
after the meeting at which it was decided that Sir Willoughby 
Jones should be the second Liberal candidate, he “urged on the 
steward the necessity of prompt and vigorous action from 
Holkham,” and his lordship’s views “ were decidedly and vigor- 
ously expressed.” On the whole, the agent does not appear to 
have been so fearfully culpable in understanding “prompt and 
vigorous action from Holkham” to come to much the same thing 
as a circular requesting the tenants to vote in a particular way. 
The result of the prompt and vigorous action from Holkham, in the 
defeat of the brother of the owner of Holkham, is more interesting 
to the public than the exceedingly slight error made by the 
steward in interpreting his employer’s decided and vigorous ex- 
pressions. At all events, it will have taught the Earl of Leicester 
either the impolicy of vigorous action in such cases, or the necessity of 
giving his instructions im clear and unmistakeable terms. Of course 
we cannot expect a nobleman, just on the point of setting out ona 
pleasure trip, to give himself too much concern about such a trifle 
as an election to the House of Commons. In a letter “ written 
hastily on the eve of departure ” for Norway the Earl of Leicester 
could not enter into details on so small a matter. At the same 
time, it is rather hard to charge those public writers who have 
referred to the Holkham manifesto with exhibiting a “ somewhat 
ungenerous haste.” It is at least five or six weeks since the docu- 
ment appeared, and some indulgence is due to people who have the 
misfortune or folly not to keep themselves informed of all the Earl 
of Leicester’s movements, and so did not know that he had gone 
to Norway. 

More interesting than the Earl of Leicester’s attempt to show 
that he meant his agent to take vigorous measures, but not in the 
form of a circular, is the undisguised complacency with which he 
dwells on the identity of political opinion between landlord and 
tenant that has for many years existed on the Holkham estate. 
The late Earl “gathered round him a body of tenantry who were 
attached to him by a community of sentiment, and he and his 
tenantry were devoted to the Liberal cause.” A new genera- 
tion has come, and, “like myself, they have inherited the same 
great political principles, and I have a proud consciousness that 
no estate in England has a tenantry with more united senti- 
ments, even in politics.” It is not at all difficult to sympa- 
thize with a feeling of this sort. All the world is of one mind 
as to how sweet a thing it is to see a little family agree; and 
the spectacle must naturally be especially sweet to the head 
of the family. But to the extreme Liberal all this is mis- 
chievous sentimentality. Strictly speaking, it is plain that there 
is no relation between the fact of paying rent for another man’s 
land and the fact of sharing his political opinions. Logically, a 
man’s politics do not depend in any way upon his stock or his 
farm. Philosophically, perhaps, there is no more reason why a 
landlord should rejoice because all his tenants hold the same 
pena opinions as himself, than there is why he should rejoice 


use they all have the same coloured hair, or stand the same | 


number of feet and inches in their stockings, or weigh as many 
stones as he does. But then people do not live on logic. 
According to the famous saying, “ the eye of the intellect is not 
dry, but receives a suffusion from the will and from the affec- 
tions;” and though one may believe intellectually that truth is 
best promoted by antagonism of opinion, *e cannot help being 
uncommonly pleased to find that the antagonists of our own 
~— are as few and powerless as may be, and especially that 
ey 


are not those of our own household. It is very easy and, we — 


d be for the moment as good a subject | 


dare say, very comforting to inveigh against feudalism and belted 
earls. After all, a great eer may be pardoned for the 
pleasure with which he reflects that all his tenants are of his own 
way of thinking in the matter of Whigs and Tories, and that 
Ls agg all ride to the poll with the same yellow or purple 
rib In such a case, feudalism is only an offensive name for 
human nature. An eager politician is no more to be blamed 
for feeling glad that every tenant on his estate is a Whig or a 
Tory than a man of a social disposition is to be blamed for 
referring convivially-minded guests to sulky or sententious 
res. People would have thought all the better of the Earl 
of Leicester if he had imitated the excellent example of the 
Duke of Wellington, and expressly disclaimed any desire. to 
bring “ prompt and vigorous action” to bear upon his tenants. 
If he had been cognisant of the agent’s most improper circular, 
ople would have had a right to think extremely ill of him. 
ut it can scarcely be considered a very shameful weakness that 
he has a proud consciousness of the political unity that reigns 
through Holkham. A philosopher probably would not find much 
reason for self-gratulation in the reflection that he had “inhe- 
rited ” his “ great political principles.” Philosophers are bound 
to invent principles for themselves. An earl, on the other hand, 
inherits so much in the way of land, money, title, and influence, 
that it is quite natural for him to apply the same mode of acqui- 
sition to the trifling matter of principles as well. It is just pos- 
sible, however, to look at things in another way, and to argue 
that, as he inherits so much, he might fairly be expected to work 
out the rest for himself. 
The notion of political independence entertained by those 
Liberals who are oy logical-overmuch is one of the curiosities 
of modern politics. A model elector, on this theory, no sooner finds 
himself in possession of his vote than all his habitual modes of 
judging and acting drop away out of his mind. Every point at 
which he had before been accessible to considerations of self- 
interest, and to the influence of those around and above him, is at 
once fortified by the stern resolution of public virtue. Calmly 
shutting himself up in the recesses of his inner consciousness, he 
speculates dispassionately on the political problem, and, weighing 
in the balance of pure reason the conflicting arguments, he emerges 
once more into the outer world, and tenders the vote of an 
enlightened es and a sincere patriot. The picture is 
charming. The mere contemplatioy of such a being is unspeakably 
elevating, and the chill which comes upon us when we return to 
the actual and living elector is severe in proportion. Instead of 
retiring into his inner self, he walks out to the market-place, the 
club, or the tavern. Instead of closing his mind to all foreign 
considerations, he is keenly susceptible of the outside atmosphere 
at every moral pore. ‘The opinions of customers, landlords, 
ay relatives, friends, all weigh with him, and bias his 
judgment. ‘The landlord may not wish to exert an unfair influ- 
ence over the voter, and the voter may be honestly desirous of doing 
his duty, but a tenant has a natural and blameless inclination to 
give pleasure to a popular landlord. And an ordinary artisan is 
one as open to this mvoluntary kind of influence, and is just as 
ikely to vote for a person rather than for a principle. At such a 
town as Leeds, for example, the return of a Conservative member 
at the top of the poll was notoriously due to the personal good- 
will which Mr. Beecroft had won for himself, and not to any 
enthusiasm for the creed he represented. But it is absurd to accuse 
a landlord or an employer, who is guilty of no more heinous sin 
than being liked by those who are socially inferior to him, of 
political coercion, or of exacting political allegiance from tenants 
or workmen. It is quite true, as has been said, that the political 
convictions of the tenant are entirely his own concern, with which 
the landlord, as such, has nothing to do. A deliberate attempt to 
a tenant to vote against his convictions by promises to make 
things comfortable if he will vote the right way, or by menaces of 
making things thoroughly uncomfortable if he persists in voting 
the wrong way, is a social crime for which no reprobation is too 
severe. ‘The Holkham circular, for instance, was—as the Earl of 
Leicester, wise after the event, describes it—not only “a crime,” 
| but “an unparalleled blunder and folly.” But a great deal of 
| this talk about political independence has scarcely any more 
| in it than the analogous talk about religious independence. 
| Nobody can suppose that, if every grown-up person in England 
| were to insist on working out his own religious beliefs from 
| first principles, there would be such comparative unanimity as 
| there actually is. There would be nearly as many churches or 
| sects as there are families, or perhaps more. As it is, men do 
‘not work things out from first principles. Are we, therefore, 
to call parsons all manner of bad names because men and 
women choose to go to their churches out of habit or respect 
for outside vpinion, or because they think the parson a good 
man and a preacher of as sound doctrine as can be got from 
his neighbours? As human nature is now constituted, there is 
such a thing as legitimate influence exercised by one person over 
another, which, however, would cease to operate if that other 
were as wise as, under different circumstances, he might be. 
In politics, just as in religion, if every voter could succeed in 
bringing himself to think out matters of public policy without 
being susceptible of a single external influence, it is very unlikely 
that one-third or so of the House of Commons should be relatives 
or nominees of peers. It is eminently desirable that as many 
electors as possible should be as little open as possible to in- 
fluence of this kind. The more people there are who are able and 
anxious to judge political questions on their merits, the broader 
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and surer is the base on which the public welfare reposes. But 
nothing can be more preposterous than to raise an outcry against 
the influence involuntarily exercised by rank and wealth as a 
wilful wrong to the elector’s independence. 

At the same time, it is the very obvious duty of the people who 
have this fair kind of influence to see that it is not perverted into 
the foul kind by officious subordinates. Just as in France the 
mayors and sub-prefects are more intolerable despots than 
the Emperor, so on large estates it is the agent or steward, 
not the t man himself, whom the tenants have reason to 
fear. If a great landowner honestly wishes his tenants to 
vote just as they like, he ought to tell them so distinctly, 
as the Duke of Wellington did. An earl who writes to his 
steward with injunctions to commence “prompt and vigorous 


action,” has himself to thank if the steward thinks that this | 


is an earl’s way of telling him to put the screwon. The Earl 
of Leicester says he felt bound to use decided a because 
the Tories spread a rumour abroad that he was a Tory at heart and 
wished his tenants to vote for the Tory men. It would surely 
have been a better plan to send a letter of his own to his tenants, 
to the effect that it was no business of his whether they chose to 
vote for one set of men or the other. ; 


POOR MEN’S WIVES. 


E are not about to re-open either the economical question 
upon what amount of income a man may prudently marry, 
or the moral question how far, in such a matter, a man is justified 
in subordinating strict prudence to other considerations. It is enough 


for our present purpose if we may take it for granted that, in spite of | 
all that has been said against matrimony when unsanctioned by | 


the requisite amount of settled property, poor men are never likely 


to give up the practice altogether; and this much of prediction we | 
think we may venture to indulge in without laying any claim to | 
second-sight. After all, perhaps, the prospect is not so py wrt a | 


as some people would wish us to consider it. Men: are determin 

to celibacy by commonplace motives at least as often as by high 
ones; and though here and there, doubtless, an absorbing love for 
his profession, and a passionate desire to pursue it for its own 
may lead a barrister or a physician to ge a solitary home to 
the risk of feeling himself fettered by the consciousness of 
having others dependent on him, this disinterested love of law 
or medicine, apart from the rewards they have to offer, can 


hardly be a very common sentiment. In the present condition © 


of society, men are more likely to remain single from a 
certain indisposition to hard work, or from a preference of the 
superior comfort to be gained from an income which is not 
called upon to double—both very good reasons in them- 
selves, but neither of them particularly elevating in their influence 
on the character. Indeed, the sense of a special vocation which the 
other view presupposes can exist only in an exceptional class of 


minds, and ought, one would think, to require some unusual | 


feature in the employment which calls it forth. The celibacy of 


‘a missionary is intelligible and respectable; but if a barrister were 


to abjure matrimony, merely to devote himself with more single- 


ness of purpose to the practice .of — or conveyancing, we | 
e learned to question 


suspect it would not be ong before the 
soundness of his decision. Th 

fices which marrying a poor man are supposed to entail upon a 
woman has, it must be owned, a more serious look about it; but 
after all, upon a matter of this kind, a woman must herself be the 
best judge, and so long as a lover takes care not to paint his pro- 
spects as any brighter than he may honestly hope to make them, 
it seems mere hyper-considerateness to make regard for a woman’s 


happiness a reason for not giving her the option of being happy | 


in her own way. And even the fear of possible inability to give 
the children of a marriage all the physical and mental advantages 
which may be desirable may be soothed by the reflection to how 
small an extent these things are a matter of calculation, and with 
how little certainty either health or intellectual culture is to be 
found in the highest perfection under the most favourable external 
circumstances. The children of the middle and professional 
classes seem, for the most part, to do as well in both respects as the 
children of richer men. 

Assuming, then, that poor men will go on 
the fact of their doing so is not the unmixed evil which it is 
sometimes represented, there arises a further inquiry, what kind 
of women will make them the best wives. So far, indeed, as the 

icular act of choice is concerned, this is not a question of the 
smallest practical moment, since men rarely set themselves to pick 
out a wife on any fixed principle, and still more rarely persevere in 
the process if they have begun it. A man in love is no doubt eon- 
vinced that there is one young lady in the world better suited than 
any of her sex to marry on the moderate income he apes to be 
possessed of ; but it is only nee that he should suddenly grow 
richer or poorer for him to be convinced with equal certainty that 
she is better adapted than any woman in existence to adorn wealth 
or to make poverty endurable. And yet the question is of more 
importance than may appear, inasmuch as the theories which 
women have set before them on such a subject as this must to 
some extent colour their own moral ideal, and thus exercise, more 
or less directly, an appreciable influence on their conduct. Even 
if a man does not make a girl an offer because he thinks she 
will make a good poor man’s wife, it may nevertheless make a 
great difference in their subsequent happiness whether, in her 


e argument drawn from the sacri- | 


, and that 


endeavours to play that part properly, she is modelling herself 
after a right or a wrong pattern. Now, as to popular view 
of the question, there is no doubt at all. Itis based altogether 
_ considerations of economy—not in the sense of getting 
the la return for a given outlay, but in the sense of reducin 
the ow ay itself to the lowest le point. Aceording to this 
theory, therefore, the best wife for a poor man. is the wife who 
will cost him least. To compass this tery end she must, 
first of all, minimize her own ex ture. She must lay out 
next to no — on her clothes; she must dress as economically 
—meaning thereby as cheaply—as possible; and with this view she 
must disco to the utmost of her power any weak disposition 
on the part of her husband towards liking to see her look her best. 
What spare time she has she should devote to the construction of 
the serviceable and unattractive garments which are all she will 
permit herself to wear; but it may be doubted whether, if she 
comes up to the popular standard in other respects, she will have 
many vacant moments to consecrate to this useful employment. 
She will, of course, have her house to manage, and here an 
obvious source of saving will at once suggest itself. She must 
= up with inferior servants, and look to supplementing their 
eficiencies by her personal efforts. In this way her mornings 
may be spent in the lighter kinds of housework, while the after- 
noon will have its appropriate occupation in correcting the inex- 
perience of her cook. But it isin her maternal capacity that the 
ordinary theory makes the largest demands on the model wife. 
From the moment of her children’s birth up to the time when a 
mother’s watchfulness and influence begin to be of real import- 
| ance, especially in the case of daughters, her attention to them must 
be unremitting. After that time has arrived, she will be allowed 
to relax her efforts without necessarily forfeiting her reputation 
as an admirable manager. The contrast may seem something 
of a paradox, but a moment's reflection will est the ex- 
planation. en children have passed beyond the nursery, the 
neglect of them need not necessitate any additional outlay ; 
but in the earlier years of their life, if the mother does not look 
_after them herself, she must pay a higher class of nurse to look 
after them in her stead. During that period, therefore, it is pro 
_ for her to give up all society, and to go out as little as possible; 


sake, indeed, except with her children, she need never leave the house at 


all, since her walks with them will be exercise enough to keep her in 
health. Whether she is to spend any time in reading is a doubtful 
point, but if she does it must be strictly limited to the acquisition of 
_ useful elementary knowledge, with a view of dispensing with the 
services of a governess hereafter. But the chances are that her 
— duties in the nursery, the kitchen, and the work-room will 
_ leave her little opportunity for looking forward even to a time 
course We 8 c with having grossly over-coloured 
| this sketch, do that i is rine ects an 
exaggeration. Still, it is an exaggeration only so far as this, that 
_ it combines into one picture characteristics which are rarely found 
| united in any single heroine. What we assert is, that this is the 
standard to which, —a to the seg we have been describin 
| every woman who accepts the position of a poor man’s wife should 
| strive to come up, and which, if any woman were to attain, she 
would be regarded by many people as being marvellously and quite 
_ exceptionally fitted for the life she had chosen. e form in 
which we have exhibited the economist argument shows it perhaps 
_ pushed a little to extremes, but it is for that very reason the better 
adapted to makeits real character mown. The faultof the theory 
is not far to seek. It omits the husband from the calculation 
_ altogether, and regards only his purse. In a certain sense, indeed, 
his interests are looked after, just as the interests of a minor may 
be looked after by a ag guardian, whose only object is to 
hand over the estate, w his ward comes of age, with all the 
rents which have fallen due during the minority, accumulated 
with the utmost diligence and invested to the best possible 
advantage. But, in the meantime, what share has the hus- 
band enjoyed of the real happiness of married life? He has had 
his house excellently kept, as it might have been if he had 
been fortunate enough to meet with an honest housekeeper. He 
has had his children admirably cared for, as they might have been 
' if his wife had died, and he had secured the services of a compe- 
_ tent nurse. He has been saved a long array of dressmakers’ bils, 
but the cost of that has been that he might almost as well have 
married a dressmaker. He has obtained all the advantages of ma- 
trimony except the companionship whieh is usually, but as it appears 
wrongly, supposed to be the principal object for which men care to 
. The mistress of his house is at once a wife and no wife. 
She is the assistant of the nursemaid, the instructress of the cook, 
the rival of the milliner; how can she be expected to find time 
to be the companion of her husband? Her days are taken up and 
her energies exhausted by the routine of her ordinary life. She 
has no interests beyond the range of her own household, and 
consequently she quickly with her 
_ husband in anything that attracts him outside that narrow circle. 
The defect and the remedy lie close together. Se pee 
which the economical theory down is 
at which a sounder theory of the ip will ai 


| panionship of husband and wife, a wife's first object will be to 
_ make herself her husband’s companion. And 

' who have married on a small income this assertion is more fruit- 
"ful in consequences than the reader may at once perceive. For, 
‘to begin with, they will be more completely thrown upon one 


| 
1 
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another than people with larger means. Society and the manage- 
ment of a fortune are in themselves educating influences. They 
supply objects of interest which, according to the taste of those 
= enjoy them, may either be shared between husband and wife, 
or made to supply the place of that mutual intercourse which at the 
same time Fo make more agreeable when it is unavoidable. 
But where these are wanting, it becomes of immense importance 
that the wife should enter into her husband’s pursuits and recrea- 
tions, and as, in the class of life with which we are dealing, these 
will probably be of a more or less intellectual type, the cultivation 
of her own mind becomes one of her first duties. In her position, 
circumstances will not do this for her without any act of her own. 
She cannot rely on having a smattering, at least, of the subjects 
of the day brought within her reach by the mere succession of 
people who take her in to dinner ; she must trust to herself, instead 
of to the general stream of society, to bring the knowledge she 
wants to her feet. We do not mean that iage is to make a 
woman a blue-stocking or a literary lady, or that a wife is to 
forget that she is mistress of a household and the mother of 
children, All that is intended is that these duties should not 
ors the pri obligation to her husband out of sight, nor lead 

er to imagine that this is adequately disc d by keeping down 
the weekly bills. And what has been said of the mind is, in this 
connection at least, as true of the body. All that external grace 
and finish, the presence or absence of which makes so much real 
difference in the happiness of home life, depends for its very 
existence upon the wife; and yet there are few temptations into 
which women seem to fall more readily than that of thinking 
about their appearance ‘only on special occasions, and contracting 
careless and almost slovenly habits at all other times. In some 
positions of life the opportunities of yielding to this tendency are 
so restricted that the temptation ceases to be formidable from its 
very rarity. There is no fear of a woman forgetting to dress for 
dinner when she dines every day in company ; but she may easily 
fall out of the way of doing so, from mere thoughtlessness, when 
she has no one but herself to consult and no one but her husband to 
a There is comparatively little harm in a woman being in- 

ifferent to the neatness of her clothes if she has only to buy others 
when those which she has are shabby; but when that enviable 
facility of replacing the offending garments is wanting, it becomes 
a matter of great moment whether she has cultivated the git of 
looking well at a small cost. The worst of itis, that if she fails in 
either of these respects she will find plenty of people who will teach 
her to make a merit of so doing from their inveterate determination 
to confound economy with hugger-mugger. And then, to complete 
our list of neglected qualifications, there is scarcely any requisite 
more important in the wife of a poor man than a sufficient capacity 
for enjoyment. If this has never been developed, she will in- 
evitably be exposed to one of two dangers. Either she will be 
hard to please, will care only for costly amusements, and so run 
the risk of becoming extravagant; or, more probably, she will 
forego her share of amusement altogether, and thus throw awa 
her best chance of preserving her youth and freshness unim sired. 
There are few better safeguards against these alternative evils than 
an appreciation of cheap pleasures. 


THE GREEK CONSTITUTION. 


HOSE who visit Athens tell us that the new Greek Constitu- 
tion has many faults. Without denying the correctness of 
this opinion, it o— that there are persons, possessing some 
knowledge both of Greece and its Constitution, whose experience 
convinces them that the Constitution of 1864, with all its scien- 
tific defects, contains great practical merits. Foreign diplomatists 
too often manufacture the political opimons of English travellers 
on Continental questions, and the new Constitution of Greece 
alarms foreign diplomatists as much by its merits as it offends 
them by its defects. They see in it a forecast of what the union 
of constitutional principles and centralization tends to produce in 
their own homes, and their gorge rises at it. Those who object to 
anomalies in the Greek Constitution ought to take into considera- 
tion the anomalies in Greek society. A constitution which is 
the result of a revolution can only adopt those provisions 
which offer the readiest means of removing definite evils; and it 
is not an easy task for a nation to frame a new constitution well 
adapted to the exigencies of its iar condition of society, 
and at the same time to endow it with scientific symmetry. 
The example of the English Constitution and the theories 
of French political philosophers are two beacons whose cross 
lights often confound and mislead an experienced pilot. The 
late revolution in Greece was an honest effort on the part of the 
people to escape from the —_— immorality, as much as from the 
administrative tyranny, o! ~r Otho’s Government ; and while its 
shortcomings ought to be clearly exposed, its practical conse- 
quences ought to be fairly appreciated. 

The Greek Constitution is the result of universal suffrage. It 
embodies a nation’s instinct modified by the speculations of Greek 
statesmen and the interests of leaders. The proceedings of 
the National Assembly weré under no contro] except public 

inion, and public mee has been too imperfectly educated by 

e institutions of the country, and was too systematically cor- 
rupted by the central Government, to exercise much influence 

ess when it was strongly excited. The Greek Constitution is 
also, like all modern constitutions, the offspring of the 
French Revolution, and some of its defects are a heritage of that 


ancestor. Yet, while adopting foreign opinions and submitting to 
extraneous social influences, the Greeks have had the boldness to 
open a new path through some of the jungle of centralization, which 
has hitherto turned sovereigns into the road to despotism, and 
nations into the path of anarchy. 

The greatest scientific defect in the new Greek Constitution is 
in the legislative power, which is vested in the Crown and a single 
Chamber. Mr. John Stuart Mill is cited as a conclusive authority in 
favour of two Chambers. In a luminous chapter on the subject, in 
his Observations on Representative Government, he pronounces an 
opinion in favour of two Chambers, as creating some check on the 
arbitrary action of democracy. “The same reason which induced 
the Romans to have two Consuls makes it desirable there should 
be two Chambers, that neither of them may be exposed to the 
corrupting influence of undivided power, even for the space of a 
single year.” But Mr. Mill observes also, “ that if other consti- 
tutional guarantees are ri ag | decided, it is comparatively of 
little importance whether the arliament consist of two Chambers 
or only of one.” pig? s are cited because Mr. Mill’s work 
was translated into modern Greek, was much read at the time, 
and exercised some influence in forming political opinion on every 
question connected with representative government. 

The Greeks have done a great deal towards establishing those 
guarantees which render the existence of two Chambers of com- 
paratively little importance. The state of society deprived them of 
the power of creating a second Chamber that could serve as a check 
on democracy or as a support to the Crown. The Senate, which 
had existed Ss the establishment of the constitutional monarchy 
in 1844, had become, during the latter part of King Otho’s reign, 
an instrument of social and administrative corruption. Most jobs 
originated with senators, and the servility of the body had roused 
the public indignation. At present there exists in Greece no 
aristocracy, even of wealth or character, from which an inde- 
pendent Senate could be formed, and the Greeks appear to have 
decided wisely when they resolved not to reconstitute a corrupt 
body, and determined to embrace the alternative of having only 
one Chamber for the next ten years. As soon as it was generally 
allowed that there were no men in the country possessed of the 
union of personal character, individual knowledge, independent 

osition, and influential name which fitted them to form an Upper 
Chamber, it is a great merit that no attempt was made to find a 
bungling substitute by assimilating a club of functionaries to a 
House of Lords. The want of two Chambers has been partially 
remedied by the formation of a Council of State to deliberate on 
all projects of laws. And the question of two Chambers may be 
opened after the lapse of ten years, when the Greeks will have 
an opportunity of regulating the action of democracy on their 
Legislature with more experience and, it is to be hoped, with 
better materials than the present time supplies. 

The Greek Kingdom is a centralized democratic monarchy of a 
new type. It became nec , therefore, to frame some new 
provisions, in order to adapt constitutional government to the 
arbitrary authority resulting from extreme centralization on 
the one hand, and the lawless despotism inherent in demo- 
eracy on the other. Novelty is so rare in practical politics 
that no one need feel surprised to find the novel arrangements in 
the Greek Constitution imperfectly understood and unfairly de- 
preciated. The history of constitutional monarchy in Greece 
must not be overlooked. The Constitution of 1844 was imitated 
from that of France under Louis Philippe, and, like its model, it 
broke down because it wanted truth; while its language was 
liberal, its practice was despotic. The central Government wasted 
its resources on an army and a navy which could fight with 
nobody but the Emperor of Hayti, if they could have got at him ; 
and it expended its intelligence in controlling municipal business, 
which it mismanaged shamefully. The general dissatisfaction of 
the people at last destroyed the Government. But in the hour 
of revolution the Greeks did not, like the French, despair of the 
Constitution. Instead of looking out for a dictator, they set 
Levey to work to devise remedies for the particular evils under 
which they had suffered so grievously. 

The distinctive features of the Constitution of 1864 are not 
to be sought in the ordinary Liberal commonplace enactments, but 
in those articles which were inserted for the purpose of correcting 
the defects of the previous constitution, or in order to remedy the 
abuses of King Otho’s administrative system. The first object 
was to protect the liberty of the subject. Men had remained 
years in prison without being brought to trial. The public rights 
of Greek citizens are now defined in eighteen articles of the Con- 
stitution, and measures are taken to protect personal liberty 

inst illegal oppression, which ought to be as effectual as our 

beas as per Act of 1679. e right of holding public 
meetings und of forming societies in conformity with law, without 
previous permission on the part of the Government, is distinctly 
recognised, and has been practically exercised. The press is free 
from all censorship, and trial by jury is maintained. Both in- 
dividual liberty and public morality have gained by the new 
constitution. 

The form of gorennan established by the Constitution of 
1864 is a monarchy in which the law is expressly raised above the 
Crown. Article XXI. declares that all power be its source in 
the nation, and is exercised in the manner appointed by the con- 
stitution and the special laws annexed to it. e King 1s invested 
with the whole executive power, but no royal act is valid unless 
it be countersigned by a responsible Minister, and some acts must 
bear the signature of the whole Cabinet, or Council of Ministers, in 
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order to give them validity. The King has also an initiative in 
legislation, and an exclusive initiative in matters relating to public 
expenditure. The House of Representatives, though it is the sole 
Chamber, is far from possessing the same influence as our House 
of Commons. It is composed of men possessing less legislative 
experience and a less independent position; indeed, altogether of 
men of an inferior class. Deputies must be selected from the 
citizens of the province domiciled and enjoying municipal rights 
for two years previous to the election. This arrangement has the 
disadvantage of excluding some men of talent, but it has the 
advantage of excluding a much greater number of city demagogues 
and political adventurers. The Chamber meets of right on the 
ist of November annually, if it be not convoked previously, and 
its sessions cannot be less than three months, nor more than six 
hi rf ed h 

n a country where society is imperfectly organized, and where 
the public is tall the most 
important part of the constitution consists in the provisions which 
detine the practical action of the Crown on the executive Govern- 
ment. It is a very difficult matter, in modern political science, to 
determine what share a King ought to be allowed to take person- 
ally in directing the executive Government of his kingdom. 
Enough must be conceded to gratify the ambition of an able 
monarch ; but his authority must be placed under forms of proce- 
dure so salutary as to be acknowledged necessary, and so effi- 
cient as to repress all hope of violating the constitution with 
impunity. In Greece the principle of democracy was all-per- 
vading; municipal institutions existed only in name, and common 
honesty was wanting in the central Government. Under 
these circumstances, the wisdom with which the Constitution of 
1864 has defined the position of the Crown is its greatest 
merit. No previous constitution has succeeded so well in givi 
complete control over the public administration to the Crown, an 
at the same time making it manifest to the people that the public 
is a gainer by the full exercise of this control in the strictest 
manner. The constitution is thus fortified in Greece by those 
feelings which in France enabled Napoleon III. to destroy liberty, 
while security is taken against a state of things that might enable 
a popular Prime Minister, supported by a party Cabinet and a 
Parliamentary majority, to make the Government virtually 
republican. 

The King of Greece has all the usual prerogatives of a con- 
stitutional sovereign; his person is irresponsible and inviolable; 
he appoints and dismisses his Ministers, and he governs by 
means of a Cabinet, or Council of Ministers. He can name 
any Greek citizen Minister, even though he be not a member of 
the House of Representatives; and a Minister has, in virtue of 
the seventy-eighth article of the constitution, free entrance to the 
sittings of the Chamber, and the right to take part in all its discus- 
sions and proceedings, as if he were a member. Only he cannot 
vote. Nor is this a matter of trifling importance, for the-present 
Cabinet consists of seven members, and four of these Ministers are 
not deputies. The object of this provision was to enable the King 
to select the fittest men in the country, and to relieve him from 
being restricted in his choice to the members of an assembly of 
provincial representatives elected to guard the liberties of the 
people and the wealth of the nation, not to govern the country. 

he central Government of Greece, from the state of society, the 
subordinate position of the municipal institutions, and the enormous 
number of place-hunters and place-holders, exercises a degree of 
power which to lishmen appears incredible. Many members 
of the Government habitually seh influence and profit from 
misuse of this power. The Crown alone, in popular opinion, has a 
permanent interest in checking maladministration. The Greeks 
consider that the danger of a King attempting to render himself a 
despot is slight in comparison with the danger of a Prime Minister 
using his influence as an arbitrary oppressor and a rapacious 
jobber. The practical arrangements for the employment of the 
action of the Crown as a check on abuses in the central 
administration are worthy of attention. In England we have 
effected the end by establishing Parliamentary government. 
Greece, with its highly centralized administration, has sought to 
restrain abuses by creating Cabinet government. With us, the 
Government of the country represents a Parliamentary majority ; 
in Greece, the Cabinet represents the power of the central oliale. 
tration. 

The Cabinet, or Council of Ministers, forms a barrier against the 
arbitrary exercise of the power of the Grown in several ways. It 
annuls the 
dividual Minister, and it prevents the Sovereign, as in the time of 


King Otho, from creating a Court agency in every branch of theo 
public service. On the other hand, it is a useful instrument to 1 
Katharine Parr appointed to the mastershi 


enable the Crown to control the policy of the President of the 
Council, the actions of individual Minis 

conduct of all Government officials. Far from diminishi 
real power of the King, it creates the only safe way by whic. 


Sovereign in a centralized democratic State can preserve a full, 


the 


open, and legitimate control over his own Government. Many , 1 I 
King’s Ordnance, besides be 


executive acts must, by the Constitution, be countersigned by 
the whole Ministry, and in case of a vacancy in the throne, the 
Cabinet governs the Kingdom until a Regent is appointed. The 
Cabinet, and not the Prime Minister, recommends Councillors of 
State to the King, and all the Ministers must countersign their 
appointments, The ordinance dissolving the House of Repre- 
sentatives must be countersigned by all the members of the Cabinet. 

The importance of a Cabinet that holds frequent meetings and 


personal influence of a violent monarch on a weak in- | 


ters, and the general | 


the 
_ the master appointed by Queen 


keeps regular records, as a check on the malversations of individual 
Ministers and on the general abuse of Government patronage, can 
hardly be overrated. Indeed, it will not be fully appreciated in 
Greece until publicity in official business be more fully established 
than at present. It is not n to pursue these observations 
further, but some additional notions concerning the condition of 
litical society in Greece may be fgrmed by comparing it with 
land during the reign of William IIL, to which it offers 
several points of similarity. 

Thoygh the Greek Constitution declares that the nation is the 
source of all power, the preceding observations show that 
the prerogatives conferred on the Crown are amply sufficient to 
make the King pineal powerful, if they are wisely and sys- 
tematically exercised. The King is the head of the hi hl 
amie administration, and the master of the Cabinet, w ich 
acts as his steward. He is hoy Pe for his civil list is eighty-five 
times the salary of his Prime Minister. He has a great deal of 
patronage ; his military and naval establishments give a great 
power in promotions. He makes nomarchs and eparchs, who have 
as much power in Greece as prefects in France. And, behind all 
these things, and pat qua’ than all, he has the power of reform- 
ing abuses, which will enable him to gain immense popularity, 
and be the sovereign of his people’s hearts, for the Constitution 
gives him an initiative in all legislation, and expects it from him 
in financial affairs. 

practical solution of the pam, how monarchy and 
democracy are to be taught to work harmoniously together, pro- 
bably lies in the system of Cabinet government traced out in the 
Greek Constitution. In so far, therefore, as its practical provisions 
relate to the position of the Crown, they appear to be well adapted 
to a country in which monarchy is a necessity, and to a state of 
society in which democracy is inevitable. The value of a consti- 
tution must, after all, be ultimately determined by the influence 
it exerts in producing good government and national prosperity. 


THE RIGHT THING IN THE WRONG PLACE. 


I the reign of King Stephen, his Queen Matilda founded and 
endowed (A.D. 1148) the Hospital of St. Katharine, “for a 
master, brethren and sisters, and almspeople, in pure and perpetual 
alms,” to secure the re of two of her children, Baldwin and 
Matilda. She purchased the site from the neighbouring Priory of 
the Holy Trinity, Aldgate, and gave the perpetual custody of the 
hospital into its hands. The trust os early signs of having 
been abused—one of the canons of the Priory holding the master- 
ship, and the like. This was remedied, after a series of law-suits 
which lasted from 1255 to 1273, by Eleanor, Queen of Henry IIL, 
who refounded the hospital on its present basis, “ for a master, three 
brethren, and three sisters, ten bedeswomen, and six poor scholars.” 
The Queens Consort of England were to nominate the master, 
brothers, and sisters, on all vacancies ; they might increase or lessen 
their number, remove them, and alter any statutes or make new 
ones at pleasure. The bedeswomen were to be maintained by the 
hospital, and to lodge within it; the scholars were to be main- 
tained, and to assist in Divine service; and unusually liberal pro- 
vision was made for the distribution of alms—as many as a 
thousand poor le were to receive one halfpenny each yearly on 
St. Edmund’s Day. A Queen Consort retains her privileges for 
life, as was proved in the case of the nomination of the existing 
Master by Queen Adelaide in the beginning of the present reign. 
Failing a Queen Consort Spann or dowager), the patronage falls to 
the Crown. The hospital prospered considerably, as might have 
been ex . The precinct of St. Katharine’s became very popu- 
lous, though the population of the neighbourhood was scarcely a 
more desirable one then than it is now, consisting mainly of “sea- 
faring men and refugees from Calais and Flanders.” It acquired 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction within its precinct, was made a Royal 
Peculiar, and exempted from the jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
mdon. 

At the Reformation, it was valued for suppression at 315/. 
148. 2d., an gmount equal to the income of several of the larger 
monasteries; and the revenue of the master, which seems from 
a paper drawn up in the time of Queen Elizabeth to have been 
about four-sevenths of the whole, was only slightly inferior 
to those of the Deans of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and Durham. 
Anne Boleyn’s interest in the hospital saved the original 
foundation itself from spoliation, but the chantries, guilds, &c. 
were suppressed; certain payments out of the Exchequer, in the 
way of rent for hospital land which had been taken to widen the 
Tower-ditch, appear to have evaporated about the same time, 
and are heard of no more; and, most unfortunate of all, Queen 
(the master having 
always hitherto been, as by the statutes he was bound to be, 
a priest) her future husband, Sir Thomas Seymour. 

e have no means of knowing whether the complaints made by 
ary were founded in fact—namely, 
that Seymour and his successor Fleming, Lieutenant-General of the 
“mere temporal men,” had 
“ destroyed the statutes and records, and taken away all the plate 
and jewels, ther with all the moveable property of value,” as 
he says they did. Whether he was right or wrong, Queen Eliza- 
beth naturally di her predecessor's protegé, and un- 
luckily appointed a successor who was found, before long, to be taking 
much the same steps with respect to the real Property of the 
hospital as those had already disposed of its moveables. 
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But the Queen stood b her secretary. She had promoted him, in 
the teeth of the me as she bluntly professes :— 


Licet ipse idem Thomas Wilson laicus sit ac clericali ordine minime insig- 
nitus, sed uxoratus, et conjugatus, ac etiam bigamus, ac alias beneficiatus, et 
non sacerdos— 


and she was not going to stick at trifles. Some measures 
were taken to preserve the property of the hospital, and Mr. 
Seger Wilson was soon, with all his disqualifications on 
his head, promoted to the ge A of Durham. Any one who 
remembers the way in which, during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, ecclesiastical offices were held by lay com- 
mendators in Scotland will a be contented that the inroads 
of a similar kind in England were so few, rather than sur- 
rised that there were any. Deaneries soon recovered their 
spiritual position, but the mastership of St. Katharine’s has 
remained in lay hands from that time to this; the farce of a 
“non obstante” clause being repeated in each patent, as a silent 
and half-involuntary protest of the patron against his own mis- 
appropriation. Still, though the mastership was in lay hands, the 
brethren and sisters, the school and the charities, continued in 
existence, and apparently in efficient existence, until the occurrence 
of the t event in the history of the hospital—the construction 
of the St. Katharine’s Decks, the extinction of the precinct, and 
the removal of the collegiate church to its present position. 


Whoever presided over the affairs of the Dock Company ap- 
s to have possessed in an eminent degree the faculty of 


“making things pleasant.” Besides a pee paid as the value 


of the estate, 36,600/. were given to be laid out in building a new 
hospital; 2,000/. for the purchase of a site; pulpit, font, fittings, 
monuments, &c. were to be carefully replaced; the brothers were 
to be soothed, so far as externals could do so, into the belief that 
they were still doing their duty as statutably as ever, though in a 
considerably more pleasant atmosphere; and, finally, comfortable 
“ compensations” were distributed all round. The brethren got 
2,500/. in the Three 4y cents. among them; the chapel clerk 
2,000/, all to himself; the sexton, 1,400/.; the bedeswomen, 
5581. 6s. 8d.; the “sealers and servants” 105/.; and the 
chapter clerk, John Secker, Esq., secured 2,700/., with the judi- 
cious addition “sterling.” Finally, the bodies of the dead, so 
far as recoverable, were reinterred at St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, with 
1,000/. fees to the rector and churchwardens ; and so/. a year 
was granted to the perpetual curate of Aldgate in return for his 
undertaking the pastoral charge of the half-dozen inhabitants of 
the | ome that happened still to remain above water. Nothing 
could be pleasanter on all hands. The brethren emerged out of a 
“ very unpleasant situation, surrounded by the lower class of the 
community, and bounded on the east by a filthy dock,” to a 
pleasant site in the Regent’s Park; the precinct, and its duties, 
were extinguished together — gone to join the submersa per 
mare, the care of which belongs, if to saniliet , to the prebendary 
of that stall in the neighbouring St. Paul’s; commerce was 
facilitated ; shares, we hope, were at a premium; everybody was 
happy; and we can imagine a sae | tolerable speech made at 
the inauguration dinner of the Dock Company on the general 
satisfaction given by the arrangements. True, some contre- 
temps occurred in the course of the emigration. Mr. Ambrose 
Pointer, whose name appropriately enough represents the Church 
architecture of the time, ene | out expensive. “The esti- 
mates were formed in utter ignorance of the site intended for 
them.”  Regent’s Park required something much more magnifi- 
cent than anything they reckoned on. The foundations, as 
usual, came to condign grief in no time. Then the dry-rot 
appeared. Then the chapel furniture and fittings cost a world of 
money more than 3 ; had imagined; and finally, after an 
“ornamental pump ” had been constructed at the expense of many 
hundred pounds, “ when completed it was discovered that the 
water was totally unfit for use.” It was very aggravating. Ill- 
natured people might almost have thought there was something 
of a Nemesis about it—only that Nemesis was not yet in fashion. 
But the solatia were exceedingly solid ; the income of the charity was 
much improved; the atmosphere of the Regent’s Park was a very 
different one from that of the Tower-ditch ; the houses of resi- 
dence let capitally ; and, finally, the duties had pretty well vanished 
altogether. 

In this happy semi-seclusion this comfortable fraternity has now 
sauntered away rather more than a generation. The an the 
Hon. W, Ashley, Lord Shaftesbury’s brother, of course cannot be 
expected to reside in Regent’s Park, even on the aristocratic side 
of the drive, and in what was once called “Sir Herbert Taylor’s 
Villa.” Of the brethren, one has a living in Yorkshire, another 
has a benefice of 700/. a year in the patro of St. Katharine’s, 
and a third evangelizes the Continental English at Dieppe. They 
reside in turns, but are aided by the assistance of a reader in per- 
forming Divine service in their chapel, where the pew-system 
flourishes almost of course. The sisters are apparently non- 
resident altogether; twenty bedeswomen and twenty bedesmen, 
with 10/. each, appear to be old servants or other hangers-on of their 
superiors in the Society; and instruction is given to twenty-four 
boys and twelve girls, with the beneficent addition of a Sunday 
dinner—much to the disgust of all the unhappy little boys 
and girls who to the less well-endowed Sunday-schools 


in the neighbourhood. Of the funds by which these exten- 
sive works of charity are gem it is enough to say that 

pro and of their Hants and 
as long ago as 1837, to something over 


the income of the Society’s fun 
Norfolk estate 
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5,000/. a year; and that they possess in addition nearly 3,500 
acres of land, besides some valuable house property, w was 
then let on lives, in addition to the houses of residence, worth 
probably some 7ool. or a year more. 

Now we can hardly be much surprised that it has occurred to 
sundry East End incumbents and curates that this collegiate 
church, with its handsome endowment and great capabilities, 
belongs by rights to East London. Familiar as they are with 
incomes varying from the 300/. a year which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners hold out as perfection down to zero, and hopeless 
for years to come of any general improvement of their condition, 
no wonder that the more thoughtful among them sigh for a 
Westminster Abbey, or something like it, to merge, so far as 
may be, -the results of personal self-denial in at least something 
of corporate magnificence. Least of all can we marvel if it is 
felt, through the whole female agency—whether they be called 
Sisters of Charity, “ missing links,” 
or by whatever other nickname it pleases modern Protestantism 
to designate an agency which it is slowly beginning to find in- 
dispensable—that here is exactly the foundation to be dignity to 
their position and effectiveness to their work. the precise 
wants of East London at this moment had been foreseen at the 
distance of half a dozen centuries by Queen Matilda or Queen 
Eleanor, they could not have been more yh ireen' provided for. 

That the Royal patroness of this grand foundation would 
prefer its performing fit service to the Church, instead of continuing, 
as it is, not ornamental and something almost less than useful, no 
one need doubt. It is equally certain that the Eastern suburban 
‘parishes would be very materially benefited, either by the con- 
version of one of the existing benefices into a collegiate Church, 
or, still more, by the devotion of some small share of the wealth 
of St. Katharine’s to the erection of, say, the choir of a future 
cathedral, surrounded with modest collegiate buildings, and its 
stalls occupied by a Dean and Chapter, for which perhaps we can 
scarcely venture to suggest the average existing specimen as a suit— 
able model. ‘The men are there in abundance; one does not 
venture to name them, but half a dozen occur to one in a moment ; 
men, many of whom have sacrificed their thousands of pounds, an 
all of whom are giving their lives, to a work which hitherto 
been as unrewarded as if the scene of its operations lay in the 
Cannibal Islands. That it will come to pass some time is ex 
probable, now that attention has been called to the matter. We 
even hear that the Charity Commissioners have made prompt 
inquiry into the case, now that it has been brought before them. 

e can only hope that their Report will be something very 
different from that of 1837; that they will present to Her Majesty 
an effective scheme of reform; and that this noble foundation may 
become something better than a joke in something less than a 
generation. 


COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES. 

TTENTION may be profitably directed to the Report of a 
Select Committee off the House of Commons upon Forests, 
Commons, and Open Spaces. The Chairman of the Committee 
was Mr. Locke, who, being an experienced lawyer, is also member 
for a metropolitan borough, and probably finds its rather difficult 
to reconcile the two characters. ‘Those politicians who apprehend 
that an increase of popular power would endanger property will 
not derive much comfort from perusing this Report. There had 
been, in the previous Session, an inquiry into the supposed right of 
the inhabitants of London to take their leasure in Epping rte 
and that inquiry, being conducted with some regard to law an 
common sense, resulted in the conclusion that the supposed right 
was non-existent. Such a settlement of the question, however, 
was not likely to se the representatives of the metropolitan 
constituencies, particularly when a general election was drawing 
near; and, accordingly, the discussion was renewed last Session 
before a Committee, in which law and common sense were kept 

in convenient subordination to another element, which cannot 

better described than by saying that it is embodied in Mr. Cox. 
Before dealing with the Report, it may be as well to 
show that the Committee had opportunities of learning what 
the law is. The first witness before them was the late 
Mr. Wingrove Cooke, who, as an Inclosure Commissioner, was 
petorery well acquainted with the subject under investigation. 
. Cooke told the Committee that, subject to common rights, the 
lord has the fee-simple of a common. is general principle of 
law appears to be considered by the Committee as capable of 
ualification according to the proximity of a common to the metro- 
lis. After stating some other elementary propositions in this 
branch of the law, Mr. Cooke was asked by the Chairman what 
are the rights of the public, as distinguished from commoners, over 
waste lands; and he answered that he was not aware that the 
ublic have any rights at common-law. It has been held, says 
Mi. Cooke, that even a commoner has no right to go upon a 
common og ut his beasts there. e quoted from a 
judgment of Lord Tenterden as follows:—“ Many persons who 
reside in the vicinity of wastes and commons walk or ride 
on horseback in all directions over them, for their health and 
recreation; yet no one ever thought that any rights existed 
in favour of this enjoyment, or that any justification could be 
pleaded to an action at the suit of the lord of the soil.” It 
would be difficult to choose words which would more pointedly 
negative the existence of the supposed right of the inhabitants of 


London to take their pleasure in the commons and open spaces 
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within twenty miles of-it. The claim of Mr. Cox’s clients is 
sometimes rested upon the analogy of what is called a village 
green, which, as Mr. Cooke says, “is only a part of a common 
which has been dedicated and set apart for public use.” The law 
can conceive, for example, that the inhabitants of Wimbledon might 
have a right to play at cricket and other games upon the adjacent 
common ; but the law cannot conceive any such right existing in 
all the inhabitants of London. It may be difficult to say exactly 
where the line ought to be drawn, but there can be no doubt that 
the alleged right of the metropolis would be much too large. A 
grant may reasonably be presumed to have been made in ancient 
times by the lord, to a township, of a playground, because the 
township was built on the lord’s land and he was interested in its 
ae . But there can be no reason for presuming that the 
ord of the manor of Wimpledon made such a grant to the city 
of London, in which he had no interest, and which was at 
several miles’ distance. But to return to Mr. Cooke. Being asked 
whether the Inclosure Commissioners were in the habit of in- 


paar as to the right exercised over commons by the neighbour- 


ood for recreation, he answered that in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred there was no evidence of any such right. The 
practice of reserving recreation-grounds of moderate extent arose 
under the Inclosure Act of 1845. Formerly, the land was divided 
between the lord and the commoners, who alone were supposed by 
lawyers to have any right in it. Mr. Cooke said, again, that he 
did not think that there was any such thing known to the common- 
law as a right in the public to roam about an open space. “ The 
onus of proving such a right lies upon those who claim it.” In 
answer to other questions, he quoted from a judgment of Lord 
St. Leonards : —“ The servitus spatiandi over open ground which 
has in some measure been devoted to public use is intelligible, and 
known to the law.” If these expressions indicate that Lord 
St. Leonards would consider the claim of the Londoners to roam 
over Wimbledon Common in a legal point of view intelligible, the 
learned lord is not many miles distant, and Mr. Cox had better 
appeal to him for support to the popular cause. But it is to 
be feared that Lord St. Leonards would pronounce such a claim 
to be no better grounded than if a party of aquatic excur- 
sionists were to claim a right to disembark from a_ boat 
and exercise what may be called a servitus jrandendi upon 
that of his Lordship’s property which is washed by 
the Thames. The usage of picnicking es river must be 
quite as ancient as that of roaming over Wimbledon Common 
and if the latter usage confers a right, why should not the former ? 
Referring to certain cases in which these questions have been dis- 
cussed, Mr. Cooke said it had been held that “an easement 
cannot be so exercised as to destroy the ordinary beneficial use of 
property”; and that an important decision went upon the 
“that it was not a reasonable custom that people should go and 
expatiate over the whole of a lady’s park.” Being asked broadly 
whether Hampstead Heath might be considered as a village green 
to London, Mr. Cooke did make so much concession to his 
questioners as to answer, “These matters are so thoroughly virgin 
soil that only when the courts begin to plough it shall we 
know what the result will be.” A member of the Committee, 
who appears to be stronger in the domain’ of sentiment than in 
that of law, remarked that nobody would tolerate the closing of 
Epsom Downs, but the poor man’s right, which was equally im- 
portant to him, was not regarded. Mr. Cooke discreetly forebore 
to give an opinion upon this branch of the subject, but 
we will venture to remark that the exercise of what ma 

be called, in the language of the Committee, the ric 
man’s right over Epsom Downs happens to be profitable 
to the lord of the soil or his grantees, and, if it were not, such 
exercise would be in great danger of being interrupted. It was 
recently decided that a gentleman had no right to go down from 
London to Newmarket, and go upon the heath to witness races, 
when forbidden by the landlord ; and it would seem that the dif- 
ference in distance would be the only difference between the case 
of Newmarket and that of Epson. : 

The opinions of other lawyers who were examined before the 
Committee necessarily agreed with that of Mr. Cooke. We find 
that Mr. Le Breton, although, as a member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, he might perhaps have been willing to help the 

pular cause, could not, as a lawyer, avoid expressing his opinion 
that “a custom for all the world to recreate themselves upon a 
common would be held bad at law.” It is wonderful that, even 
were able to adopt a Report in di 0 the legal evidence 
which they had heard. The Report begins by considering what 
would be the proper limit of what it calls “a metropolitan area,” 
beyond which — spaces should be treated more with reference 
to their agricultural capabilities than as affecting the interests 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis as places of recreation. 
The Committee thinks that “any area which may now be 
fixed may be found too small in some years’ time”—which 
amounts to saying that private rights existing within fifteen 
miles of London shall be confiscated now, and private fights 
existing beyond that limit may be configcated at some future time. 
We should think that even Mr. Cox, though his return for Finsbury 
depended on it, would scarcely have the hardihood to assert that 
the rights of a lord and commoners ought to be different i 
as a common happens to be within or without a fifteen-mile 
radius round London. The Committee go on to state that “the 

ights of the lords and commoners, as well as the views of the 
inhabitants, vary materially in different localities” ; and they pro- 


bably mean, although they do not say, that the “ views ” can affect 
the “rights” here mentioned. The Committee “are at a loss to 
conceive why, upon general principles, a right of enjoyment which 
may be — the inhabitants of a small hamlet should be 
denied to the inhabitants of the metropolis, or even to the general 

ublic.” We can only infer from this that the evidence 
rom which we have been owe. | has been very much thrown 
away upon this Committee. But nobody is so blind as those who 
will not see. The Committee think that the doctrine of the, 
courts of law—which only look to rights and know nothing about 
“views ”—is somewhat narrow, A “hardly in accordance with 
the general principles of the law, having regard to the increased 
population of large towns in later times.” The only suitable 
comment we can offer upon this must be borrowed from 
Mr. Baron Bramwell, who when a plaintiff lately talked to him 
about the British public remarked, “British fiddlestick.” The 
Committee quote from the Statute of Merton the recital that many 
great men of England have complained “that they cannot make 
their profit of the residue of their manors,” after allowing sufficient 
pasture to the commoners—which shows distinctly that the soil of 
commons belongs to the lords. Rights to land in England have 
hitherto been determined by the courts of law, and if re- 
course is to be now had to what are called “general principles,” 
it would be better to say plainly that it is very con- 
venient to the metropolis to take possession of all open — 
near it, and very inconvenient to pay for them. ‘Rverd ody 
feels the value of these open spaces to the Militia and Volunteer 
services and to the population of London generally, and nobody 
would approve of any attempt, by lords of manors or commoners, 
to obtain extravagant and unreasonable compensation for rights 
which the law, as understood by lawyers, confers upon them in 
these open spaces. But when the Committee recommend the 
Legislature not to authorize any further inclosures within the me- 
tropolitan area—and add that, if this recommendation be adopted, 
they do not see any rope § for the expenditure of public money 
in purchasing the rights of lords and commoners—it is not going 
too far to say that this is a proposal for spoliation which comes 
from those who know what is just, but do not dare to do it. 


THE QUEEN v. GLASS. 


as election at Cheltenham resulted, as is well known, in a 
hustings majority of 28 for Mr. Schreiber against Colonel 
Berkeley. ‘Tt went off, as we are assured by those who took 
part in it, with remarkable quietness until some hours after the 
close of the poll, which took place, as usual, at four o’clock P.M. ; 
when suddenly, in the cool of the evening of what had been a 
warmish July day, the depiorable occurrence took place which re- 
sulted in the sudden and violent death of William Lynes, a “mes- 
senger”’ toColonel Berkeley's committee, at the hands of J. T. Glass, 
ayoung chemist, late of Cheltenham, but who within the year had re- 
moved to Bournemouth. There had been, it seems, no collision of 
hostile voters, nor any threatening demonstration. There had 
been no unusual flow of beer or froth of talk, nor any greater 
shock to the Queen’s peace than the hootings of small boys, and 
the hysterical screamings of the more demonstrative partisans of 
either candidate among the fair sex. At the trial of Glass, the 
counsel for the prosecution stated, in his opening speech, that 
some one had said “there would be a row,” to which the prisoner 
replied, “that he had in his pocket what would soon quell any 
disturbance.” But even this mild suggestion of the possibili 
of a disturbance we cannot trace in the evidence as it has reach 
us. The only thing approaching to it appears in the testimony 
of a Cheltenham fichmon t who accompanied Glass to the hust- 
ings, and who said, “When we got into the field there was a 
great crowd. When we got inside a few yards he put his hand in 
his pocket and said, ‘I have got something for them here.’” On 
cross-examination, the only thing elicited in which there was the 
feeblest spark of uwproariousness was, “ I saw two men on the other 
side, Colonel Berkeley’s supporters, wearing yellow flowers in 
their coats, shouting ”—the “also” referring to the previons 
part of the same statement, that Glass the prisoner “ was shouti 
all the way.” In short, the only thing approaching to the “row 
8 appears to have proceeded from the prisoner himself, 
who would seem to have utterly lost his head under the influence 
of electioneering excitement, and to have behaved with a degree 
of vapour and bluster strangely inconsistent with the nigh 
character for humanity and inoffensiveness given in court by 
the most unimpeachable witnesses, both on the “blue” and on 
the “yellow” side. In — of a part, although a part 
only, of this extravagant vehemence, we ought to mention that 
between the close of the poll and the firing of the fatal shot a 
dinner of some of the “ blue ” had taken place at the Royal 
Hotel—we presume the site of the headquarters and chief com- 
mittee-room on Mr. Schreiber’s side; and that, in addition to this, 
some of the “blues,” including the prisoner, appear to have 
been “liquoring up” at another further down the 
High Street, close to the , if we mistake not, where the col- 
lision took place which ended so fatally. “We left the Royal,” 
says another witness, “ at half-past eight. I was away from the 
risoner a few minutes, and on returning I found him in Cook's 
iquor-shop. That was before the pistol was fired. Prisoner had 
a small portion of brandy, and was very excited. Mr. Davidson, 
» who was with us, him to bemore calm—said, in short, ‘ John, 


don’t be so excited.’” But already, in an earlier part of the day, 
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bably when the final majority was declared, Glass is said to 
a been visible, or rather conspicuous, on the hustings, waving 
two hats, or, as the counsel against him says with a touch of dra- 
matic effect, “knocking them ther.” This, then, was of course 
before dinner, and shows how utterly lost to self-restraint the 
prisoner had even then become, whilst he was rushing about with 
one of the deadliest of weapons in his et, and had already, 
previously to reaching the hustings, when they had only just 
“‘got instde the field a few yards,” made a threat of using it. 
* Afthough he may have retained to the last the appearance 
of being “sober,” as judged by the usual tests of intoxication, 
yet there can be little doubt that the flush of conviviality, 
and the dangerous “one drop more” at the brandy-shop, had 
added a further ingredient to the stimulus of political enthusiasm ; 
and that if Glass—to borrow an image from the weapon which he 
bore—was at half-cock before dinner, he was at full-cock after 
dinner and brandy combined. 

Nor is this in the least inconsistent with the remarkably high 
character given of the prisoner, save in the sense in which all 
excess whatever is inconsistent with it. Who has not known a 
man of remarkably sober, perhaps generally abstemious, habits, but 


of strangely nervous sensitiveness, and liable, in some enthusiastic | 


moment, on behalf of a cause or a friend, to lash out into a state 
of excitement in which a single glass of liquor acts on him like a 
spark on an explosive mixture—in which, the more unused he is 
to the stimulant, the more irrepressible 1s the stimulus so con- 
veyed? This is not drunkenness in the sense of the term— 
that is, it is not the drunkenness of the unsteadied hand, the 
rolling gait, and stammering tongue; and therefore the counsel 
for the prosecution was able to remark, “though excited, the 

risoner was not drunk; there was no suggestion of the kind.” 
But such a subtle intoxication differs from drunkenness as ordi- 
narily understood merely in the quality of the excitement which 
it produces. It flies directly to the nervous system of the sensi- 
tive man already under violent excitement of another kind, leaving 
the grosser organs and the play of muscles comparatively un- 
affected. And thus it gives the fatal fillip in which self-command 
is as completely lost for the moment as when it has been drowned, 
by stronger and coarser natures, in bacchanalian orgies. 

There does not, indeed, appear to have been in the case of the 
prisoner such a total abstemiousness as we have been, for illustra- 
tion’s sake, supposing ; for there was found upon him, when searched 
at the station-house, another pocket-pistol of a different charge, but 
which, we fear, his late pastor, the Dean of Carlisle, would re 
as by far the more deadly weapon of the two—a “small flask of 
sherry!” To that fatal travelling companion our teetotal friends will 
doubtless aseribe the whole of the deplorable consequences which 
followed. They will say that, but for the presence of this in the one 
es the four-shooting revolver in the other would have been 

ess. To those who have not muddled their wits with cold 
water potations the thing resolves itself more simply thus :—The 
flask of sherry was present because the prisoner had come all the 
way from Bournemouth by a midnight train, when a flask of sherry 
is a comfortable vade mecum; and the revolver was there because 
recent facts have proved that railway trav 2lling may be as perilous 
as was the highway over Hounslow Heath a hundred years ago, with 
the additional risk that the victim has not the chance of gallopin 
away from his assailant as he might have had then. The counse 
for the defence, however, ought clearly to have suggested that 
“T've got something for them here” referred to the liquid, not to 
the solid — and was simply misunderstood by the witness 
who deposed that he knew that Glass “was in the habit of carry- 
ing a pistol, and that he, therefore, did not take much 
notice of what he said in reference to using it.” Every- 
thing would, of course, depend on the mood in which the words 
“T have got something for them here” were said. If Glass had 
come — in fact, without using the pistol, any one hearing 
such words ascribed to him might naturally enough set them 
down to the swaggering jocularity or exuberant vapouring from 
which few times of political s e are free. Unfortunately, the 
fatal act looks like the interpretation of them. Indeed, the local 
papers show that it was sought to fix upon them even a darker 
meaning, and to suggest that Glass came down resolute, and with 
malice prepense, to 1 the opposite candidate if he had reversed 
the fortunes of the day. For this there was not in the evidence a 
particle of foundation, nor do we believe there was any more for 
connecting the words used with the act which followed, so 
far as regards the expression of an intent which that act realized. 
Certainly, if any jury had believed that the words expressed a 
death-dealing p , and that the act gave effect to it, we do 
not see how they could refuse the conclusion that the purpose was 
cherished in the prisoner's mind during some part of the interval 
between the two; and that it was, in short, his deliberate 
design to take the life of somebody on the opposite side, If 
they had really drawn this conclusion, the verdict must cer- 
tainly have been “ wilful murder”; not that even this is ne- 
cessary in the eye of the law to constitute that crime, which, 
as the judge laid it down, is completed “if at the moment or the 
second of a moment ”’—there is probably some blunder of the 
reporter here, but the drift is plain—“the malice could be proved 
to exist.” Only in the case of a p cherished during several 
hours’ duration, or recurred to after several hours’ interval, it must 
a fortior’ be viewed as wilful murder; and the whole completed 
act would have carried with it that broad unmistakable feature 
of deliberateness which the British j associates with those 


awful words. What the precise view was which the jury took of | 


the degree of connection between the words uttered on the way to 
the hustings and the pulling of the tri it is of no use to ask. 
They do not seem to have troubled themselves to elaborate a 
theory, for they were barely absent from Court a quarter of an 
hour—a which would hardly give them time to turn their 
wits round once. What doubtless weighed with them was the 
strong improbability of the prisoner’s eg yer a design to tuke 
life, and, that supposition once excluded, the random impulsiveness 
of excitement under which the act was committed. 

The judge was evidently dissatisfied with the verdict, and directly 
suggested, if correctly reported, that their verdict should be “ wilful 
murder,” coupled with a recommendation to mercy. He evidentl 
meant, in doit, that the prisoner should leave the d 
with the halter, so to , round his neck, although he did not 
mean that it should be tightened by Mr. Calcraft. He disch 
his duty, no doubt, in these directions. The words uttered by the 


* bonnets o’ yellow’ ”’—an allusion to the song which the man he 
shot at had been singing the instant before—and “ take that,” 
utterly exclude the notion that the shot was accidental. It was 
clearly an act of such volition and intention as a man exerts when 
violent excitement—whether arising from —_ jealousy, or 
drink, or a complication of two or more of these—has for the 
moment mastered his reason. To say that a man under such ex- 
citement ceases to be responsible for his acts would be to sap the 
basis of morals and to cast loose the securities of society. Now 
the amount of volition and intention which the law requires to 
constitute wilful murder is adequately satisfied by that involved 
in such an act. If it were not so, a nature capable of any enormity 
when roused would only need to lash itself up to the due pitch of 
frenzy, in order to find in that abandonment of the duty of self-con- 
trol a plea of difference between homicide so committed and wilful 
murder. If, then, the volition and intention were such as fall within 
the definition of that crime, the judge was clearly right in his 
broad hint to the jury, which he probably knew they would 
not take. This, indead. is a point just too fine for your average 
British j to see. He has no doubt about malice prepense 
in such a broad form as the guilt of Palmer or of Pritchard pre- 
sented it; but such a thing as the malice prepense of the moment 
when a man is turning round and cocking a pistol at another whom 
he never saw in his life before, and whom, if the pistol missed fire, 
he might never see again, or only to shake hands with and apolo- 
gise to, is what a box full of Gloucestershire Boeotians must be 
expected not to see. Judicial acumen, in fact, is lost 7 such an 
is sapiens as we may imagine the foreman of that burly 

crew to have been, who no doubt caught with the wink of an 
eye the sympathetic sentiment uppermost in the minds of all 
e other eleven as soon as they were closeted together remote 
from his “lordship’s” gaze. He doubtless saw “ manslaughter ” 
twinkling in every kindly eye, written as it were legibly on 
every manly brow. Was it for them to bother Her Majesty 
about the prisoner where the matter was “as clear as ditch- 
water” in all their eyes? Surely no. The upshot was that 


missed, “had to deal with the prisoner as if it were a case of 
manslaughter of an- aggravated character,” and decreed him 
penal servitude for fifteen years. 

REVIEWS. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? * 


T is a great thing to have a writer who is willing to devote 
the whole of his artistic powers and knowledge of the 
human nature of ordinary young ladies and young gentlemen to 
the study of one particular kind of social misconduct. The 
offences of the jilt, whether man or maiden, are not, it is true, 
the most grievous that can be committed against society. Still 
they are exactly offences of the kind which it comes especially 
within the province of a good novelist or essayist to illustrate and 
examine. We don’t want novelists to describe to us minutely the 
feelings of people who commit murder or any other violent sin 
against life or against property. It is the sins which — the 
feelings only of the sutferer that give most room for the skill of a 
writer who can go deep enough into character to be able to dis- 
pense with downright wickedness and crime for his attractions. In 
telling us the troubles of Lily Dale, Mr. Trollope described in his best 
manner the way in which a lady of a rather sensitive and 
romantic disposition could endure to be jilted bya selfish and shallow 
lover, whom she had all along partially seen through, but not clearly 
enough to free herself from her love for him. Alice Vavasor, on 
the other hand, whom Mr. Trollope asks us whether we can 
forgive in spite of all her offences, is also of a sensitive and 
romantic disposition, and all her troubles arise, not from being 
jilted, but because she is herself a jilt, and throws as many as 
two lovers overboard after having accepted them, and one of them 
on two distinct occasions. At the first statement of her sins, 
every reader with a sense of his duty to society is disposed sternly 
to refuse to forgive her. Nobody forgave Crosbie for his be- 
haviour to Lily Dale, or felt other than the most un-Christian 
tification when he got a cold and dismal woman for his wife. 

ut then Crosbie had behaved dishonourably to Lily Dale because 


* Can You Forgive Her? By Anthony Trollope. With Lllustrations. 
2 vols. London : Chapman & Hall. 1865. 


prisoner while drawing or pointing his weapon, “I'll give you — 


the judge, with a fine irony which we fear the jury equally * 
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he fancied that, by marrying a fine lady with fine aristocratic 
connections, he hould be doing the best "thing he could for his 
worldly interests. He did not jilt her because he doubted 
whether they would live happily together ever after, or because 
he found in her faults to which he had at first been blind, or even 
because he had seen somebody else whom he felt that he liked 
better. He simply broke his bargain because it seemed disad- 
vantageous to his schemes for getting on in the world. A woman 
who breaks off her engagement, as Alice Vavasor did, from utterly 
disinterested doubts as to whether or not she is quite sure of her 
own mind, may be weak and capricious; still she is not a female 
scoundrel, as Crosbie was a male scoundrel. It is not very flatter- 
ing to the male sex, but we cannot help thinking that, in making a 
man play the jilt from a low kind of selfishness, while his heroine 
plays the jilt because she has undergone, or thinks she has 
undergone, an honest change of feeling, Mr. Trollope has shown 
that he possesses a very accurate knowledge of the natural history 
of jilts. Crosbie and Alice Vavasor are admirable types of the 
two different motives which affect men and women respectively in 
nine cases out of ten where this misconduct takes place. Perhaps, 
in his next novel, Mr. Trollope will illustrate the tenth case, that 
of the man who breaks with his betrothed from the same sort of 
change of sentiment which all but a few foolish old women are 
ready to forgive in Alice Vavasor, or in any other young lady who 
acts as she did. 

In the character of the present heroine, the author, who has 
written so much about the inner feelings of English young ladies 
and the way in which they deal with faithful or perfidious lovers, 
seems to have brought into play a slightly more subtle set of sen- 
timents than in his previous stories. Alice Vavasor is, on the 
whole, not at all a rare or extraordinary sort of person. Her 
carnestness, her resolute good sense in not having anything to do 
with her grand relatives, who have not shown a desire to have 
anything to do with her, her detestation of the good advice of 
ancient aunts, or of anybody else who meddles with affairs in which 
they have no concern, her honourable feelings about money—these 
are qualities which all Mr. Trollope’s heroines have. Perhaps he 
attributes these qualities to them with a liberality that, if we may 
look to real life, is only due to young ladies of the best heroic 
stamp. Still his heroines always here very much as people who 
belong to a good family, and have been well bred, would be likely 
to behave. Alice Vavasor is all this, but she is something more. 
She has let her mind become filled with some notions of the 
grandeur and importance of making the best of life, and the 
process of marrying and having children and doing her duty well 
and honestly as wife and mother does not strike her as being 
the best use to which she can put her life. What would be 
that best use she has no sort of idea. The lack of such idea 
looms as a grievous trouble before her mind, and so she 
foolishly tosses away the use and comfort she might have had in 
her life in order to grasp at uses and comforts that she knows not 
of. “She was not so far advanced as to think that women should 
be lawyers and doctors, or to wish that she might have the 
sald of the franchise for herself, but she had undoubtedly a 

kering after some secondhand political manceuvring. She 
would have liked to have been the wife of the leader of a Radical 
ition, in the time when such men were put in prison, and to 

have kept up for him his seditious correspondence while he lay in 
the Tower.”” Vague and hazy aims of this sort, giving rise to 
uneasy discontent with hard and dull practical duties, are common 
enough to deserve being brought into greater prominence by 
nove than even Mr. Trollope has given them here. Her 
sensibility to these longings—not too deep,-it is true—is the 
characteristic which distinguishes Alice Vavasor from Lucy 
Robarts and Lily Dale, and all the other pleasant young ladies 
with whom the same writer has made us acquainted. Some 
writers tell us that their people have this and that tendency 
or characteristic, and then, straightway forgetting what manner 
of men and women they have described, they make them 
act as if all their tendencies and characteristics went for 
nothing. Mr. Trollope is too good a novelist to be guilty 
of jarring or stupid inconsistencies of this sort. The conduct 
of his personages is really in keeping with their character, 
and springs from their habitual motives. So Alice Vavasor’s 
character does truly move. We do not mean that Mr. Trollope 
has any remarkable power of tracing the effect of extraordinary 
circumstances in the growth and development of a given nature. 
But, having settled on the nature, he knows within a certain range 
in what sort of conduct it is likely to show itself, and he takes 
care never to a to exhibit it in situations that are beyond his own 
range. Alice Vavasor’s vague aspirations after something which 
she is quite incompetent to place ever so little definitely before 
herself do not involve her in any grave shipwreck which might 
have given room for developing new and more imposing qualities. 
They only make her jilt a lover who lives in a desolate country- 
house in Cambridgeshire, and is a very worthy and accomplished 
but unaspiring man. They also lead her to renew an old engage- 
ment with her cousin, who, being a candidate for a metropolitan 
district, seems the proper husband for a young lady with a hazy 
notion that working in the political world is the only right way of 
realizing the Eeprecene of life. The skill and knowledge of 
nature with which she is brought to break off one engagement and 
renew the other are —s omy anything that Mr. Trollope 
has shown before. e clenching of the mixed reason and 
sentiment which had made her fear a marriage with the man 
who lived in Cambridgeshire, by an accidental revival of some 


old associations with her cousin, is admirable. And the re- 
action which at once sets in against George Vavasor as soon 
as she has again accepted him is may well done. Ipoking 
back on old love passages with a lost or discarded suitor is 
amy da work, as Alice found to her cost. Through the soften- 
ing haze of the time that has passed since, they seem so tender 
and delicious that a woman or a man may well long for some way 
by which they might be made to return. But as a rule the 
cannot so return, and Alice Vavasor was no sooner again enga 
to George than she began to shudder and tremble at the sound of 
his name, and all her fancied love turned to downright loathing. 
All this is worked out with a thorough and fine insight into the 
situation, always remembering that the author is not talking about 
re with extraordi depth or fineness of nature. 

eaders do not go to Mtr. Trollope’s novels in the expectation of 
finding some splendid moral or lofty theory of life set forth. He 
is not a thinker or moralist of this heroic stature. But, so far as it 
contains a moral at all, the present story would seem to say in 
nearly every chapter that it is of no use to make too much fuss 
about any theory of life whatever. Of course, under our existing 
social arrangements, a woman’s theory of life must in some way or 
other turn upon her view of marriage. Mr. Trollope insists that 
“marriage may be pondered over too much,” that probably people 
repent as often of leisurely i as they do of hasty ones. 
He is “inclined to believe that most men and women take their 
lots as they find them, marrying as the birds do by force of 
nature, and going on with their mates with a general though not 
—— an undisturbed satisfaction, feeling inwardly assured that 

vidence, if it have not done the very best for them, has done 
for them as well as they could do for themselves with all the 
thought in the world.” To the young ladies with whom the 
author is so unspeakably popular, a prosaic doctrine of this sort 
will be very terrible. Even to the social philosopher this marrying 
by force of nature, as the birds and beasts do, scarcely ap the 
most likely process for securing happiness to ratlonel beings. 
As the witty Frenchwoman retorted to somebody who tried to 
defend certain practices among men by an analogy from the lower 
animals, “ Yes, because they are lower animals.” However, as it 
is the prerogative of novelists to prove whatever social theory they 
choose, Mr. Trollope is quite invincible within the four corners of 
his own vn? Lady G wag petulant and childish little lady, 
but excellently drawn, marries ag a and haughty Mr. Palliser— 
readers of the pac novels ae not particu- 

y to meet again—without a icle of affection for hi 
and prt a wretched life for a me, but in the end gets ‘ike 
her husband quite enough to make existence with him endurable. 
Alice Vavasor, too, is amply punished in various ways for not 
taking the leap boldly by marrying the man she loved when she 
could have got him, without any fuss about the importance of life. 
So far as it goes, therefore, the story is a confirmation of the 
writer's position that the proper answer to the question, what 
a woman shall do with her life, is yy Ange Fall in love, 
marry the man, have two children, and live happy ever afterwards.” 
For those who like snug and comfortable theories of things, with 
no transcendental moonshine about them, this is delightful.” But 
Mr. Trollope should remember that the eye of Social Science is 
upon him, and perhaps, apart from this, everyday social history 
would not lend quite as much; support to his notion as the people 
whom he has created for the express purpose of supporting it. 
However, his readers will forgive him a rather questionable 
doctrine of this sort, for the sake of those wonderful dialogues 
and imaginary letters which he on writing out with such 
amazing patience, and which are so exactly like the dialo we 
hear and the letters we read in real life. The people do fot let 
off res at one another, nor make long speeches, each in his 
turn. They do literally talk. The conversations at dinner, in 
the drawing-room, at billiards, at Matching Priory, are perha: 
the best specimens of Mr. Trollope’s knack, unless we except 
talk of the various members of the Roebury hunting club, And 
what can be more natural and more inimitable in its own way 
than Lady, Midlothian’s letter, imploring Alice “to remember 
what she owes to God and man, and to carry out her engage- 
ment”? “He hasaright to claim you before God and man; 
and have you considered that he has probably furnished his house 
in consequence of his intended marriage?” This compound 
appeal to the female sense of religion and fear of public opinion, 
and dislike of a house being furnished to no purpose, is just in 
the tone that an old lady would use to a self-willed young one 
who was throwing away a good > 

The people of aamalies importance in the story are more suc- 
cessful than minor people usually are. George Vavasor is the 
least so. The violent unscrupulous adventurer who is simply bent 
7 getting on at whatever cost is a character scarcely in Mr. 
rollope’s line. The gentlemanly unscrupulous adventurer, like 

Crosbie, is a more suitable subject for his peculiar talent. Burgo 
Fitzgerald, for example, the handsome, spendthrift, well-bred good- 
for-nothing, is admirable. “He was beautiful, and never vain of 
his beauty ; in the midst of his recklessness there was always about 
him a certain kindliness which made him pleasant to those around 
him. They knew that he was worthless, but nevertheless they 
loved him, and the secret of it was chiefly in this, that he 
thought so little of himself.” The touch of the difference between 
him and George Vavasor, the violent man, is capital. Geo 
Vavasor continually cursed his fortune with bitterness ; but “ there 
remained about Burgo one honest feeling—one conviction that 
was true—a feeling that it all served him right, and that he had 
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better s go to the Devil at once, and give nobody any more 
trouble.” “George Vavasor would have ground his victims up to 
dér if he had known how; but Burgo Fitzgerald desired to 
urt no one.” The good points in a really worthless fellow of this 
stam man so bad in one sense as deliberately to plan the 
carrying off of his neighbour’s wife, and the sort of man too whom 
most of us are familiar with—have never been more delicately, 
or even sympathetically, brought out. Mr. Trollope does not scold 
and preach about his iniquities. He makes us feel quite tenderly 
for his good-for-nothing, and even when describing the prepara- 
tions for his meditated villany he only fills us with the kind of 
pity for him we should have for a fallen woman. In another and 
much inferior way, the Norfolk farmer who is for ever bragging of 
the land on which he sits being his own, and of*his rich piles of 
muck, and of the fearlessness with which he can walk into every 
bank in Norwich, is as good as anything Mr. Trollope has ever 
done. So is Mrs. Greenow, and so is Jobn Vavasor, the type of 
men who live at clubs. 

The defects of the book are those to which we are accustomed 
in Mr. Trollope’s stories. There is, as usual, no plot. Of one of 
the most prominent characters we are ‘told, “ And here George 
Vavasor vanishes from our s, and will be heard of no more.” 
And a little further on, “Here we must say farewell to Burgo 
Fitzgerald.” In neither case do we know in the least what 
becomes of them. If some of the pains which the author bestows 
on writing out endless little items and details were given to the 
careful conception of a plot and a story, his novels would have 
more pretension to art, and would therefore be more likely to 
live. Even if nothing were sacrificed for it, this infinite par- 
ticularity of description is sometimes carried to a tedious 
extreme. Alice’s vacillations, and the way in which she argued 
out all sorts of little points in her own mind, and the way in 
which John Grey and George Vavasor argued out little points 
in their own minds, are treated with a minuteness which at 
times becomes downright tedious. And one scarcely sees 
what is gained by letting us know how, after the Squire’s funeral 
was over, Mrs. Greenow met the party with an invitation to lunch, 
and they all went into the dining-room and drank each a glass of 
sherry, and George took two or glasses. Then we have what 
the doctor did, and after that we learn that the three gentlemen 
rose up and went across to the drawing-room, George leading the 
way. This kind of writing prolonged over page upon page makes 
us think that Mr. Troll is right in publishing his book in 
monthly parts. A little of it once a month is just what everybody 
would like, and the story is far from being so wre, aysompen g that 
the break would leave us in too painful suspense. We can scarcel 
conclude without a word on the bo-called Alustrations with whic 
these volumes are embellished. Those to the first volume have been 
executed by somebody who, in the first , isa mere caricaturist, 
and is therefore emphatically unfitted to illustrate Mr. Trollope, 
who is as far removed as a writer can be from caricature. In the 


second place, the artist has not paid the author the compliment of | 


reading the book, and George Vavasor, for instance, who the 
author expressly says had a moustache and no whiskers, is drawn 
with whiskers and no moustache, and so on throughout. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Trollope scarcely bettered his case when he got a 
fresh artist for the second volume. Though the illustrations to the 
second volume are not Cockney caricatures, they are rather vulgar, 
and intensely insipid and weak, to gi Sagem: of the technical 
blunders with which they abound. 

illustrations, these sketches go some way to spoil the enjoyment of 
a most excellent Trollopian novel. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ALEXANDER I. AND PRINCE ADAM 
CZARTORYSKLI.* 


f agpoe correspondence, now published for the first time, is not 
entitled to rank as a contribution of original value to the 
history of the period which it covers. No fresh light is thrown 


on the process y Bomar the sentiments of Alexander I. towards | 


Poland passed through the phases of cordiality, indifference, 


and hostility. No secret workings of diplomacy are laid bare | 
ox that the cause which was the dream | 


to elucidate the 
of the Czar’s earlier years was at first neglected and at last 
oppressed. Here and there an obscure corner is lit up, or a well- 
known incident is brought out with greater fulness of detail. 
But neither the position of the writer nor the character of 
the sovereign whom he addressed was calculated to render 
their private correspondence a source of foam on revelations. 
Still less was it required that these letters should be given to the 
world in order to vindicate the memory of Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, The champion of a People taught by failure to mistrust 
its patriots, the Minister of a Czar during four years of unfulfilled 
possibilities for Poland, and his intimate ry Shang during 
seventeen more, while lame concessions were being gradually 
revoked, Prince Ozartoryski seemed — to the certainty of 
misconstruction by his countrymen. And yet Polish writers have 
testified with singular — to a arma gop in which the 
jeslousy of national hope deferred could detect no spot or blemish. 

en years ago, Count Valerian Krasinski placed the history of 
that patriotism in a striking light. _M. Mazade, indeed, remarks 


* Alexandre I. et le Prince Czartoryski; Correspondance et Conversations. 
Paris; Lévy. 1365. 


‘or anybody who cares for | 


in his Introduction that the exceptional relations between the 
Polish patriot and the Russian Czar “have sometimes beer 
misjudged, because imperfectly explained or understood.” Prince 
Czartoryski’s name has, however, figured pretty largely in the 
Polish literature of the last twenty years, an we recollect to have 
met with only a single complaint against him. “One fault 
he committed,” says M. Gomosynski, in his Lectures on Poland ; 
“descended as he was from the ancient royal family, he should 
have at once mounted the throne.” We should be glad to 
know on what occasion Prince Czartoryski had a chance of serving 
his country in this way; and M. Gomosynski might have recol- 
lected that a kinsman of the Prince served his country in 1764, 
not by mounting the throne, but by declining to mount it, when 
Stanislaus Poniatowski was the nominee of Russia, and would have 
been supported by a desolating war. The royal descent of Prince 
Czartoryski must not, however, be overlooked as in part the cause 
of his pre-eminent popularity. Descended from the Jagellon 
dynasty, who ruled Poland from 1386 to 1572, the Czartoryski 
are associated with a period to which their countrymen look back 
with peculiar pride and affection. It is true that not one of the 
bright particular stars of Polish history were of that line or age. 
Casimir “the Great” belonged to another and an earlier stock. 
It was on the plain of Prague, amid the acclamations of the 
vast multitudes that surrounded the senators’ tent, that Stephen 
Batory and John Sobieski received the elective crown. But to a 
people whose later history has been a series of abortive 
revolutions, there is a uliar charm in the dignity and 
repose of the ancient hereditary monarchy. A _ struggling 
nationality iy oa to remember that for nearly two hundred years 
king followed king in unbroken succession, while Poland, if not 
a mother of heroes, was at least a European institution of unques- 
tioned eye | and importance. These memories are now 
represented by three branches of the royal house, the eldest 
being that of the Czartoryski. Prince Adam and his brother 
were summoned to Petersburg by the Empress Catharine in 
1795. She had not yo wer that the Constitution of May 3rd 
1791, had been supported mainly by their family, and she hasten 
to secure hostages from so formidable a house. In the Russian 
capital, where the Polish princes became the unwilling inmates of 
a palace, Koskiuszko was already lying in a dungeon. The battle 
of Macieiowice, in which he was taken prisoner, had been fought 
on October 4, 1794. A month later, the suburb of 

had been stormed by Suwaroff; and on November 6 the 
capitulation of Warsaw had finished the chapter. In September, 
1772, the territories of the Polish Republic covered 13,300 German 
square miles. Three successive dismemberments now trans- 
ferred the whole of this territory to the three Powers—Russia 
having acquired 8,500 square miles, Prussia 2,700, and Austria 
2,100. Hitherto, the administration of the territory gained by 
Russia had not been oppressive; but the bigotry already shown 
by the Empress in religious persecutions, and her treatment of 
those concerned in the late rising, augured ill for the fate of the 
provinces which were now to be organized. 

Such was the — of their country when the Polish 
hostages at Petersburg attracted the notice of the Grand Duke 
Alexander, then nineteen years of age, and presumptive heir 
to the throne. The quays of the capital were then a favourite 
resort of promenaders in the interval of fine weather which 
usually precedes the breaking up of the Ladoga and the intense 
, cold which the ice of that lake, carried down by the Neva, 
renews at Petersburg towards the end of April. Bright sun- 
| shine and a milder temperature used in those days to draw 
| forth “les dames’ en toilette soignée du matin, les élégants de 
/méme”; and the frequent presence of the Grand Duke was an 
| additional attraction. On these occasions he seldom passed the 
| Czartoryski without stopping to converse; and a meeting at the 

recor soon became a regular sequel to a soirée at the palace. 
_ Lhe progress of this intimacy was interrupted by the removal of the 

Court to the palace of the Tauride, where the Empress Catharine 
_ usually spent the spring months in the seclusion of a private 
circle. But the Grand Duke still found occasional opportunities of 
_ joining the promenade on the quays; and meeting Prince Adam 
one day, he regretted that they saw so little of each other now, 
and begged that his friend would come to the e of the 
_ Tauride, to see the gardens and enjoy a quiet walk. On the 
appointed day Czartoryski called, and was very kindly received by 

e Grand Duke, who presently proposed that they should go into 
the garden. An English ener, he said, had done wonders in 
disguising the narrowness of its limits, and he should like to have 
Czartoryski’s opinion of it. For more than three hours they paced 
the garden “in sustained and animated conversation.” The 
Grand Duke expressed his esteem for the manner in which the 
brothers had accepted a position which must be painful. He 

his companion to believe that he was far from sharing the 
ideas and doctrines of the Russian Court and Cabinet. The 
policy and conduct of the Empress Catharine had never com- 
manded his approval. He had prayed for Poland, for the success 
of her glorious struggle. He had deplored her fall. Despotis 
in whatever manner exercised, was odious to him. He a 
liberty, which was the due of all men alike. He had taken the 
liveliest interest in the French Revolution; and, while repro- 
bating its terrible excesses, he wished all prosperity to the 
Republic, and rejoiced in it. The feelings with which Prince 
Adam Czartoryski heard such sentiments avowed by the future 
autocrat of Russia, by the man who must in a few years hold 
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the destinies of Poland in his hand, are best given in his own 


Je m’en allai, je l’'avoue, hors de moi—profondément ému, ne sachant si 
c’était un réve, ou la réalité. Quoi! un prince de Russie, le successeur de 
Catharine, son petit-fils et son éléve bien-aimé, qu'elle aurait désiré, en 
écartant son fils, voir régner aprés elle—duquel on disait que ce serait lui 
qui continuerait Catharine—ce prince reniait et détestait les principes de sa 

d’mére—repoussait l’odieuse politique de la Russie ! il aimait avec passion 
fa jt ice et la liberté, il plaignait b Pologne, et aurait voulu la voir 
heureuse ! 

This conversation, in Prince Adam’s own words, “had a decisive 
influence on a — part of his own life, and on the destinies of 
his country.” e recollections of that morning in the gardens of 
the Palais de la Tauride, when so glorious a prospect was _ 
to his youthful patriotism, were not effaced by subsequent disap- 
pointments, and pervade his devoted and bafiled career with 
pathos of a misplaced love. They enabled him to be patient and 
even sanguine while the master whom he was serving at Peters- 
burg made excuse after excuse for delaying the restoration of 
Poland; they animated his endeavours to organize and maintain 
the Constitution guaranteed by the Congress of Vienna; and 
when, after the defeat of his hopes, he was called upon to relin- 
quish his control ovér the University of Wilna, for twenty years 
administered in the interests of intellectual liberty, the same 
recollections lent an irony more poignant than reproach to his 
account of that faithful stewardship. A student of the diplo- 
matic style will not learn much from Prince Czartorysli’s letters. 
The directness with which he generally comes to the point, and 
urges it, shows considerable reliance on the personal friendship 
of the Czar; and it is to the honour of his Imperial Majesty 
that the only instance in which the tone of his reply evinces 
any coldness is after the receipt of such a rating as the 
autocrat of Russia can scarcely have been accustomed to re- 
ceive from a Polish protégé. Once, indeed, Czartoryski appears 
to us to have been singularly happy in his treatment of a debate 
situation. He is writing in December, 1812, immediately after 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. The Poles, to the number of 
80,000, had supported that disastrous expedition—thus answering 
the question which Alexander had naively put to Prince Adam 
three years before, “whether the Poles cared about Russia 
independently of their own interests?” The game was now in 
the hands of the Czar. The Polish patriot writes with a dignity 
which no mere diplomatist could have mustered, and which rested 
on the union of two feclings, differing in strength, but alike 
sincere—devotion to the cause of Poland, and attachment to the 
person of the Czar :— 

La vietoire semble couronner décidément les efforts de Votre Majesté 
Impériale. Si vous entrez en vainqueur en Pologne, reprendrez-vous, sire, 
vos anciens projets relativement & ce pays ? Si Votre Majesté 
TImpériale, au moment ow la nation s’attend a la veng dun juérant, 
iui tend la main, et lui offre de plein gré, ce qui, pour elle, faisait l'objet du 
combat, l’effet en sera magique, c’est de quoi je vous réponds, sire ; il surpas- 
sera votre attente, vous en serez étonné et touché. 

We looked with interest in the letters of 1815-1823 for some 
indication of the particular feelings and motives connected with 
the alteration which the Czar’s sentiments towards Poland under- 
went in that interval. We meet with nothing new, except the fact 
that the Grand Duke Constantine commenced his persecutions at 
Warsaw a good deal earlier than even Polish writers assert, and 
that the Russian senator Novosilzoff does not appear to have been 
so incessantly obnoxious to Czartoryski as the same authorities 
would lead us to infer. As to the policy pursued by the Czar, it 
may perhaps be ascribed, in the absence of more light upon the 
subject, to two leading motives—fear of the party at Petersburg 
who as early as 1803 had denounced the re-establishment of 
Poland as treason to Russia; and a vague dread of liberal princi- 
ples, caused in the illogical mind of the Czar by the activity at 
that time of secret societies, and the successive insurrections of 
Greece and Naples, Sardinia and Spain. In a recent Life of 
Alexander I. by Ivan Golovin, the author quotes a letter of re- 
monstrance addressed to the Czar by his Minister Karamzin, 
which illustrates the tone adopted by the Russian party at 
Petersburg :— 

You think of re-establishing the ancient Kingdom of Poland; but is that 
compatible with the salvation of Russia? . . . We conquered Poland by 
our sword; it is our right. . . . What Catharine did, she must answer 
for before God ; but what she did is done, and must be held sacred by you. 
Inasmuch as Alexander had given Finland, Bessarabia, and 
Georgia to the Empire, he might have been indulged in resigning 
what Catharine had acquired by arbitrary partition. But we 
return to the Letters. If they fail to make any important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the transactions to which they refer, 
they will be read with interest as affording many striking in- 
stances of that tenacity of national life in Poles which is the best 
argument against Panslavism. In all his years of cruelty and 

pression at Warsaw, as recounted in these letters, the Grand 
Duke Constantine never succeeded in deadening a Polish zoophyte 
into a Russian vegetable. The character of the Czar Alexander L, 
as exhibited in this correspondence, rather gains than loses. The 
pupil of the Swiss Republican begins life with quixotic theories 
of equality and fraternity; he is vain, impulsive, and easily put 
out of countenance by difficulties; but if political experience 
tamed him into timidity rather than into tem firmness, his 
capacity for generous friendship survived more than one dispelled 
illusion, and was certainly manifested in the case of Prince Adam 
Czartoryski. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA.* 
(Third Notice.) 
E now come to that point of the narrative at which the 
evil genius of Mr. Palgrave made his appearance on the 
scene. This was the uncle of Telal, called Obeyd, or the — 
the most invincible and ferocious of Arabian warriors, who h 
slain eight hundred men during his career, and who had been 
absent on work eut out for him by his politic nephew, on 
the — of keeping him always oceupi We almost sus- 
pect Mr. Palgrave to be speaking in parables when treating of 
this man, and to symbolize by him another dangerous military 
ereature nearer home —a fierce and uncontrollable body that 
threatens to devour its shrewd and politic master if not em- 
meet in the work of battle and murder at certain intervals. 
rv que le Djebel Chomer soit satisfait, il lui faut la tous les 
trois ans. This man, moreover, being a fierce Wahhabi fanatic 
and sympathizer, conceived a desperate hatred towards the sus- 
icious strangers, and did his best to undermine their position and 
— them. Hearing they were bent on going on to Feysul’s 
capital, he gave them a letter to Prince Abdallah, a warrior as 
fierce and fanatical as himself, described as being somewhat like 
Henry VIIL. This Mr. P ve took the liberty of opening, and 
found that he was therein denounced as a magician, and recom- 
mended to destruction in careful terms, thinly veiling an obvious 
meaning. Telal stood staunchly by him, however. He sent off his 
uncle on a fresh expedition pr finally despatched Mr. Palgrave to 
Bereydah, the capital of Kaseem, in company with a new batch of 
Arabs. In this town he was unmolested by the Wahhabi governor, 
but closely watched, and suspected in all his words and deeds. 
He found, in fact, that he was in the awkward predicament of 
being unable to move either forwards or backwards, and it is not 
very clear what he would have done had it not been for the op- 
portune appearance of his good genius, who stands out in relief as 
the second hero of the book. This is one Abu Eysa, a Mussul- 
man of Aleppo, a sort of Asiatic Tom Thurnall, who had tried his 
hand at everything in the Syro-Arabian world, and who, though 
he had often failed in his adventures through ill-luck or rascality, 
always to alight on his feet and begin life again in a new 
direction. t this time he was conveying a large caravan 
of Persian and Indian Shiahs of rank on their way back 
from the pilgrimage of Medina, whose chief guide had just 
absconded, after having fleeced his unfortunate ch of the 
ter part of their ey The head of x 
Niib Mohammed Ali Khan of Shiraz, was on his way to the 
capital, in order to ee officially to Feysul both of this man 
and of the exactions of Mohanna, the governor into whose 
hands the pilgrims had fallen. Abu Eysa was gladdened by the 
sight of two fellow-countrymen, though he soon saw that one was 
a Sarepens: Mr. Palgrave says, however, that he gave up this first 
and truer conjecture under the influence of learned professional 
slack-jaw talk about drugs and doctoring. At any rate, he was the 
sheet-anchor of safety to our travellers, and willingly allowed 
them to form part of his caravan, where they on unnoticed 
amidst the herd of greater and more glaring infidels in Wahhabi 
eyes. War was raging in Kaseem between the central Govern- 
ment and the 1 town of Oneyzah, tly held by one Zamil 
against overwhelming odds, but en and sacked after Mr. 
Palgrave left the country. A cavalry skirmish witnessed by him 
is vividly described. The direct route was, in consequence, aban- 
doned, and a circuitous path struck out north-eastwards through 
Sedeyr. The description of the pic ue scenes and humours 
of the Persian camp is very amusing, and in particular the por- 
trait of the Naib is as as anything in Hajji Baba—s' 
resembling, indeed, that of the Ambassador Mirza Firuz, the in- 
comparable Hajji’s chef in London. At least it would be as good 
but for one thing. Mr. Palgrave can only hold converse with the 
Naib by means of the latter’s broken Arabic—and Mr. Palgrave 
is very hard upon other people’s broken Arabic—or his Hindustani, 
uired by the Persian during many years’ residence in India; 
and he therefore loses the play. of the mother wit and racy 
petulance of his companion. The Naib kept a journal, moreover, 
which, if equal to his talk as described under these disadvantages, 
and literally translated, will be a formidable rival to Mr. Palgrave 
himself when Shiraz shall have its Mudie. A fortnight’s coaching 
by a good hand would ‘put Mr. Palgrave into the way of a speedy 
mastery of the Persian » Which would at least make him 
more just and more charitable towards people whose motives and 
ways he has hitherto only seen through a glass, darkly. In saying 
this we are only transferring to Persian, while we would also transfer 
to Turkish, ground his own opinions on the harsh and erroneous 
Mar ry passed on Arabian matters by those ignorant of Arabic. 
iyad, “the Gardens,” the modern capital, is reached at length. 
We shall pass more rapidly over the’ d here; for though 
this is by far the most interesting part of the whole journey, it is 
also that with which our readers cannot fail to be most familiar, 
through the striking character of the main incidents told by Mr. 
Palgrave in his lectures of last year. Everybody must remember 
the audience of the old blind tyrant, and the visit to the stables, 
and the curiosities of medical practice, and the theological disqui- 
sitions, the sins and the little sins, polytheism, and “ drinking 
the shameful.” The memorable scene where the ferocious Prince 
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Abdallah tries to cajole and bully Mr. Palgrave out of a dose of | 
strychnine for his younger brother, and the audacity with which | 
his supposed tool turned on him and openly taxed him with the mur- | 
derous intent, tearing off the veil of his motives before all the court ; _ 
the ominous calm afterthe storm, and the secret escape at dusk when — 
all were at prayers, and Mr. Palgrave slunk away to his rendezvous 
in the desert, is the masterpiece of Mr. Palgrave’s personal narrative. | 
Every one of these points seems almost imperiously to call for an | 
illustrative extract, they are so interesting and so well told; but | 
we have no space for anything except the one key or summary of | 
the whole Wahbabi position, internal and external. We give this | 
for its political importance rather than for the sake of entertainment, | 
such as is afforded by other - es. The aggressive and uncom- | 

romising nature of Wahhabi rule and the personal ferocity and 
fanaticism of Feysul’s probable successor, ‘Abdallah, may at any 
smoment bring about a collision either with the Turks in the | 
Hejaz —which case opens one of the fifty doors of the “ Eastern | 
Question”—or with the flourishing and commercial maritime Power | 
of Oman, in which case English and Indian trade would be directly | 
affected, and piracy would hardly fail to break out actively among | 
our old foes the Jowisima and other fierce Wahhabi settlers on the 
so-called “ Pirate Coast” : — 

To sum up, we may say that the Wahhabee o—_ is a compact and well 
organized government, where centralization is fully understood and effectu- 
ally carried out, and whose mainsprings and connecting links are force and 
fanaticism. There exist no constitutional checks either on the king or on 
his subordinates, save what the necessity of circumstance imposes or the 
Coran prescribes. Its atmosphere, to speak metaphorically, is sheer 
despotism, moral, intellectual, religious, and physical. This empire is 
capable of frontier extension, and hence. is dangerous to its neighbours, some 
of whom it is even now swallowing up, and will certainly swallow more, if 
not otherwise prevented. Incapable of true internal progress, hostile to 
commerce, unfavourable to arts and even to agriculture, and in the highest 
degree intolerant and aggressive, it can neither better itself nor benéfit 
others ; while the order and calm which it sometimes spreads over the lands 
of its conquest are described in the oft-cited Ubi solitudinem fuciunt pacem 
appellant of the Roman annalist. We may add that its weakest point lies 
in family rivalries and feuds of succession, which, joined to the anti- 
Wahhabee reaction existing far and wide throughout Arabia, may one da: 
much disintegrate and shatter the Nejdean empire, yet not destroy it 
altogether. Ibraheem Basha alone saw the true means of delivering Arabia 
and her neighbours from the upas of tyrannic fanaticism, and began the work 
which the caprice and folly of his successors left incomplete or thwarted. 
But so long as Wahhabeeism shall prevail in the centre and uplands of 
Arabia, small indeed are the hopes of civilization, advancement, and 
national prosperity for the Arab race. 

Mr. Palgrave’s journey henceforward, up to the final catastrophe 
of his shipwreck, is free from exciting adventures. But this part 
of his book is fuller of information and more prolific in detail 
than any other. The multiplication of unfamiliar items is here 
at its maximum, and the encyclopedic character of the book is 
now chiefly perceived. The fertile and important manufacturing 
province of Hasa, now fairly started on its downhill road to 
ultimate decay and desolation under Feysul’s fanatic rule, the 
seaboard of Katar, and the intervening provinces as far as Muscat, 
are such unfamiliar ground to us, and there is so much to be said 
about each, that we give up all attempt to read the book, but set 
ourselves to learn it as a lesson by small instalments. This we 
must do if we would remember anything, being in the position of 
schoolboys opening their first geography book, before whom the whole 
world lies as yet a mass of unknown iculars. Even in Oman 
itself, a country with which we have long been holding diplomatic 
and commercial intercourse of the most friendly kind, we know so 
very little beyond the capital and below the surface, and Well- 
sted’s book, the only authority, is so little read, that we feel our- 
selves on ground as new as the interior. It is not easy, nor is it of 
great importeuce here, to follow Mr. Palgrave minutely through 
all his little voyages and trips backwards and forwards between 
the thriving seaport towns of these districts, and +his excursion to 
the mainland of Persia under Omanite rule. Still less would it be 
easy to give an adequate idea of the political state of astern 
Arabia, and to discriminate the fluctuating allegiance of the 
important little principalities which lie between the Wahhabi 
Empire and the central dominions of the so-called Imam of 
Muscat. Mr. Palgrave’s shipwreck is likely to arrest every 
reader’s undivided attention, and to hurry him onwards over the 
information chapters, at least on the first time of reading. The 
party had broken up before this, and Mr. Palgrave had embarked 
at Soha, the official capital or Washington of Oman, on his way 
to Muscat, its New York. His ship, a native craft, well manned 
by a sailorlike Arab crew, encountered a heavy gale of wind, 
started a plank, became waterlogged, and foundered. Mr. Palgrave 
shall tell his own escape :— 

The captain rose in despair full length, and called out “ Irmoo,” “throw 
overboard,” hoping that lightening the ship of her cargo might yet save her. 
In a moment the hatchways midships were removed, and all hands busy to 
execute the last and desperate duty. But no more than three bales had 
been cast into the deep when a ripple of blue phosphoric light crossed the 
main deck; the sea was already above board. No chance remained. 
“ Ikhamoo,” “ plunge for it,” shouted the captain, and set the example by 
leaping himself amid the waves. All this passed in less than a minute ; 
there was no time for deliberation or attempt to save anything. 

How to get clear of the whirl which must follow the ship’s going down 
was my first thought. I clambered at once on the quarter-deck, which was yet 
some feet raised above the triumph of the lashing waves, invoked Him who 
can save by sea as well as by land, and dived head foremost as far as I 
could. After.a few vigorous strokes out, I turned my face back towards the 
ship, whence a wail of despair had been the last sound I had heard. There | 
I saw amid the raging waters the top of the mizen-mast just before it dis- 
appeared below with a spiral movement while I was yet looking at it. Six 
men—five passen, and one sailor—had gone down with the vessel. A 
taten; spars were floating here and there amid , 


the breakers, while the heads of the surviving swimmers now showed them- 
selves, now disappeared, in the moongleam and shadow. . . . On loo 
around more carefully I descried at some distance the ship’s boat ; she 
been dragged after us thus far at a long tow, Arab fashion, though who had 
eut her rope before the ship foundered was what no one of us could ever 
discover. She had now drifted some sixty yards off, and was dancing like 
an empty nutshell on the ocean. 

Another hour of struggle ; it was past midnight, or thereabouts, and the 
storm, instead of abating, blew stronger and stronger. <A passenger, one of 
the three on the beam astern, felt too numb and wearied out to retain his 
hold by the spar any longer ; he left it, and swimming with a desperate effort 
up to the boat, begged in God’s name to be taken in. Some were for 
granting his request, others for denying ; at last two sailors, moved with 
pity, laid hold of his arms where he clung to the boat's side, and helped him 
in. We were now thirteen together, and the boat rode lower down in the 
water and with more danger than ever; it was literally a hand’s breadth 
between life and death. Soon after another, Ibraheem by name, and also a 
passenger, made a similar attempt to gain admittance. To comply would 
have been sheer madness; but the poor wretch clung to the gunwale and 
struggled to clamber over, till the nearest of the crew, after vainly entreating 
him to quit hold and return to the beam, saying, “ It is your only chance 
of life, you must keep to it,” loosened his grasp by main force, and flung 
him back into the sea, where he disappeared for ever. “ Has ibraheem 
reached you ? ” called out the captain to the sailor now alone astride of the 
spar. “Ibraheem is drowned,” came the answer across the waves. “Is 
drowned,” all repeated in an undertone, adding, “and we too shall be 
drowned also.” In fact such seemed the only ‘probable end of all our 
endeavours. For the storm redoubled in violence; the baling could no 
longer keep up with the rate at which the waves entered, the boat became 
waterlogged ; the water poured in hissing on every side; she was sinking, 
and we were yet far out in the open sea. 

“ Ikhamoo,” “ plunge for it,” a second time shouted the captain. “ Pl 

who may, I will stay by the boat so long as she stays\by me,” thought I, 
and kept my place. Yoosef, fortunately tor him, was lying like a corpse, 
past fear or motion; but four of our party, one a sailor, the other three 
passengers, thinking that all hope of the boat was now over, and that 
nothing remained them but the spar, or Heaven knows what, jumped into 
the sea. Their loss saved the remainder: the boat lightened and righted 
for a moment, the pilot and I baled away desperately, she rose clear once 
more of the water: those in her were now nine in all—eight men and a boy, 
the captain’s nephew. 
He lands in a forlorn plight, and is taken due care of by the Sultan 
Thoweynee—Secundulus, we may translate his name—and those 
in authority under him. From Muscat he makes the best of his 
way up the Gulf to Bushire, only to fall dangerously ill of a typhus 
fever, from which he recovers on board an English steamer, which 
took him from Basra to Bagdad, medical care and Captain Selby’s 
hospitality alone bringing him round. The City of the Caliphs is 
to him and his readers longe jinis cha vieque. May his 
shadow never be less, nor his book either; for, long as it is, 
disagreeing as we do with one or two particulars, and not quite 
liking the tone of some parts, there are but ‘few lines of it we 
could spare, and we shall have to wait long before we see its like 
again. 

Three chapters or disquisitions have a paramount claim for 
separate and special notice in this work. The first of these.is the 
connected narrative of Wahhabi history from the first adoption of 
the doctrine by Sa’ood up to the present time. Mr. Palgrave’s 
opportunities for collecting fresh materials for this purpose, we 
need hardly say, have been turned to the best account as regards the 
interest and literary merit of his story; its other merits we must, 
of course, take for granted. ‘The second point is the philological 
portion. Hitherto no European scholar has really lived in a 

rovince or country where the vernacular Arabic was absolutely 
identical with the grammatical Arabic of the Koran and the 
higher literature. The best analogy to illustrate the philological 
case would be, if we were to suppose that we had always been in 
possession of the old Norse literature, but that the language in 
which it was written was nowhere spoken in its archaic form, 
only existing in the modern and derivative forms of Swedish and 
Danish, Iceland being assumed to be undiscovered. Mr. Palgrave, 
in discovering Nejd, has done what would be equivalent in 
the supposed case to the discovery of the Icelanders actually 
speaking pure old Norse. ‘lhe third point is the philosophy of 
Mahometanism stripped of the accessories with which it has been 
invested by its non-Arabic professors, and reduced to its ultimate 
elementary doctrine of an iron predestination — by Allah. 
Mr. Palgrave, taking his stand on the text of the Koran, and on the 
exposition and the practice of the Wahhabi revivalists, arraigns 
the Mahometan Deity at the bar of European judgment for the 
murder of uncounted millions of Asiatic souls, in a passage which 
is a masterpiece of reasoning and of eloquence. But we have said 
that he is an advocate and not a judge, and, here as elsewhere, 
his logic is that of special pleading, and his eloquence is forensic 
eloquence. Calvinists on one hand, and masters of Koranic text 
on the other, will probably join issue with Mr. Palgrave on the 
two main points which form the groundwork of his argument, as 
indeed they are bound to do; but we think the position, in its 
essence, is not to be overthrown, however undue may be the vehe- 
mence with which Mr. Palgrave sets it forth, and however greatly 
it may be mitigated and modified by circumstances. Our own 
position we justify by simply stating that Mr. Palgrave makes no 
mention whatever either of non-Mahometan predestinarianism, 
nor of the chaotic corruption of Eastern Christianity, passing over 
with no boundary line into Magianism and Buddhism, which was 
replaced by Semitic Monotheism. We cannot take Mr. Palgrave’s 
view of Mahometanism unmodified, any more than we can take 
Mr. Kingsley’s view of Alexandrian Christianity from his Hypatia 
without some deduction. At any rate, the nearer the last is to 
truth, the more thankful Western Christians should be for the 
former. ’ 
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A notice of Mr. Palgrave’s travels would be incomplete without 
a reference to the brilliant and successful feat of Colonel Pelly, 
our Resident in the Persian Gulf, who, on his own responsibility, 
visited ‘the Wahhabi capital in the avowed character of an 
officer and diplomatist, and returned unscathed, though by no 
means without hazard, from the lion’s den, having both transacted 
political business and made himself master of positive and ascer- 
tained geographical results. 


HINTS ON HATS.* 


TIERE was a popular song many years ago which took for its 
theme the effects of the spread of education and refinement 
among the trading classes of the community. Its title was “The 
Literary Dustman,” and it drew a charming picture of a culti- 
vated gentleman of that calling in his leisure hours. His tastes 
and accomplishments were represented as identical with those 
usually considered to be the exclusive property of the wealthy and 
idle, and, the grimy duties of the day over, he whiled away the 
evening with literature and music, or elevated and improved his 
mind by the study of art and science. The popularity of the song 
at the time was doubtless due to the obvious and humorous 
incongruity between the habits of the actual dustman of the 
period and this ideal dustman of the future. Such, however, was 
not the effect which we imagine the poet intended. It is more than 
robable that he was an enthusiastic advocate of progress—from 
internal evidence the date of the poem may be safely referred to the 
time of the Reform Bill—and that he was simply throwing into a 
poetic form his visions of the coming millennium of enlighten- 
ment. Those visions have not yet been realized, but we must be 
careful how we rashly stigmatize them as Utopian. It is true that 
the dustman has not yet reached that pitch of culture which 
would enable him to find in Beethoven or in a Bridgewater 
treatise an agreeable relaxation after the toils of the day; 
but it would be idle to deny that there has been a very atin. &, 
able intellectual progress in the higher walks of trade. If we 
have not got to literary dustmen, we have at any rate made some 
advance in that direction, for we have already tailors, perfumers, 
and hatters who are not merely literary in their tastes, but 
actual producers of a well-defined literature. It is a curious 
fact, too, that this literature of the counter, young as it is, 
has already passed through several of the recognised phases. 
In its earliest state, we find it in the form of rugged but 
spirit-stirring verse, lyric or balladic, chanting the praises of, 
or challenging competition with, the article which the poet has 
for sale. Then succeeds the period of didactic or narrative 
poetry, of which the works of Warren of the Strand, who may be 
considered as a sort of commercial Chaucer, are the best example. 
From him we Yor to the more polished and elaborate strains of 
E. Moses and Son, whose richness of imagination and courtliness 
of tone suggest ee common with the school of Spenser 
and his contemporaries. The early drama is represented by those 
dialogues we used to meet with in the papers, beginning with a 
conversation on the state of the weather, or some such common- 
place topic, but invariably winding up with a eulogy of the superior 
quality of somebody’s hats or umbrellas. Thus, by easy stages, we 
come to that simple but elegant prose in which the thoughts of 
trade are at present embodied. Tradesmen now are ming 
essayists and treatise writers. They cultivate style and: display 
erudition. They have Lempriére and Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall at their fingers’ ends. 
Moses, or some one in his employment, writes on trousers 
which have all the ease and playfulness of a sartorial Addison. 
Mr. Eugene Rimmel, of the Strand, has produced an exhaustive 
work on perfumes so highly scented that even a blind man could 
not turn over its 8 without gaining some knowledge of the 
subject; and now Mr. Melton, of Regent Street, Hatter to the 
Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and Napoleon IIL, 
pe pe out with a litle volume on the history and philosophy 
of hats. 
It is a vulgar error to suppose that a book of this sort, because 
it happens to be the production of a tradesman and relates to 
his trade, must be therefore a puif or advertisement of some sort. 
It may certainly have the effect of an advertisement in attract- 
ing public attention to the author and his wares, but he 
caunot help that. He is only obeying the natural instincts 
of a thoughtful and cultivated mind filled with enthusiasm 
for the art to which its best faculties have been devoted. This 
gw to have been peculiarly the case with Mr. Melton. 
e has been all his life making hats and thinking about them. 
He has accumulated stores of hat-lore, and has formed theories on 
the subject of hats which he does not feel himself justified in with- 
holding from the public any longer, and he not unnaturally protests 
in his preface against any misconstruction of his motives. Next 
to his anxiety for the public good, his greatest desire is “ to offer a 
humble tribute of gratitude and respect to his late illustrious 
tron, His Royal Highness the Prince Consort.’ The connection 
sewed a treatise on hats and the memory of His late Royal 
Highness is at first sight not very obvious; but if the reader pos- 
sesses, or has access to, a set of the volumes of Punch, he will find, 
on referring back, that about twenty years there was a 
deal of badinage in the pages of that periodical about the “ Al 
Hat,” a military head said to have been invented by His 


* Hints on Hats. By Henry Melton, Hatter to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. Leadon : Jain Camden Hotten. 1865. 


Royal Highness. Mr. Melton, it appears, was the hatter to whom 
the Prince entrusted the task of throwing his conception into a 
practical form, and several of these pages are devoted to a vindi- 
cation of the design and correct taste of his patron. This is highly 
creditable to him as a man and as a hatter. His profession has 
been always remarkable for its unswerving loyalty. Mr. Thackeray 
made a t mistake, in Vanity Fair, when he described one of 
Miss Briggs’s covetous relations as “a Radical hatter.” Shoe- 
makers invariably, and tailors occasionally, are Radical in their 
political sentiments, but hatters never. hether it is that they 
are maneagy wm brought into contact with the noblest portion of 
the human frame, or that the work of their hands has been from 
time immemorial associated with ideas of dignity, ceremony, and 
reverence, while their less fortunate brothers have to manufacture 
articles to be sat upon or trampled under foot, hatters have always 
been reverential in their instincts, and staunch supporters of 


dignities. Hence, indeed, comes that charge of insanity which 
is proverbially brought against them as a class. “Mad as 
a hatter” is nothing more than the unmeaning gibe of some 


bigoted cobbler of levelling principles who attributed to mental 
derangement the lofty loyalty and chivalrous Toryism which his 
vulgar mind was unable to comprekend. Mr. Melton does not 
hesitate to confess his obligations to the Prince. “His quick 
eye,” he says, “practical knowledge, and elegant manner of con- 
veying his opinions, charmed as well as improved me. Whether 
speaking of the material or the make of any article, the Prince was, 
in many instances, more than my master.” He has also a very high 
opinion of the taste of the Prince of Wales, especially as shown in 

e more Png var style of hat recently introduced by him, which 
is poetically described as “ sitting upon one or two wise heads like 
spring blossoms and autumn foliage.” It is not generally known 

rhaps that His Royal Highness has, besides this, “ already intro- 

uced a clever improvement on the round-crowned felt hat,” which 
has satisfactorily proved to Mr. Melton’s mind that he has “in- 
herited all the elegant anxiety and gracious willingness of the late 
Prince Consort to promote improvement and enterprise.” 

As might be expected, Mr. Melton is a staunch conservative in 
hats, and supports the existing cylindrical or chimney-pot form 
manfully. It is at any rate a mistake to denounce this oad asa 
modern barbarism, for it has a very respectable antiquity to support 
it. It was introduced by Essex, and made popular by Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and evidently Lord Bacon thought it becoming, for he 
sat in it for the portraits by which his features are best known. 
But, taking up the question practically, Mr. Melton passes in 
review all the hats and caps which preceded its first appearance 
in England, and then all those which succeeded during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, until the restoration of the 

linder, and asks his reader whether it is not, all things con- 
sidered, the best shape we could have. Picturesque it is not, he 
admits, but neither ought it to be if it is to harmonize with the 
modern costume ; it is, however, simple and sufficiently dignified, 
and affords, better than any other, the means of securing a perfect 
ventilation. A great deal, however, depends on the eye and 
judgment of the artist. The hat should be suited to the height, 
breadth of shoulder, and general figure of the wearer. Of course 
it must be nicely adapted to the form of his head, but this is not 
all; there is his nose to be considered. There is no feature with 
which nature indulges her fancy so freely as the nose, of which 
she has produced so many varieties. “Would,” says Mr. Melton, 
in a fine burst of artistic enthusiasm, “the same kind of hat suit 
all of them, in all their varieties of tips, points, and expressions ? 
Assuredly not.” He does not explain the precise nature of the 
relation between the hat and the nose, or on what principles he 
produces the desirable harmony between them. Perhaps he could 
not, any more than a landscape-painter could explain how he 


‘paints a sunset; and, even if he could, it would be too much to 


expect him to e those mysteries of his art to which he has 
attained by long and patient study. The greatest genius in the 
art of hat adaptation Mr. Melton ever met with seems to have 
been the late Count d’Orsay. He even went so far as to vary his 
hats to suit his coats, wearing a hat smaller in every way when he 
had on a light riding-coat than when he wore that magnificent 
sealskin coat which he introduced into this country with such 
brilliant effect. 

It was on the Count that Mr. Melton first tried his prentice hand. 
Mr. Melton’s story is one which Mr. Smiles ought to have had as 
an illustration of energy, perseverance, and noble ambition. Born, 
he says, to affluence, and trained up with the prospect of entering 
one of the learned professions, he was compelled by a reverse of 
fortune to seek an immediate independence by his own exertions. 
The successful career of the famous Mr. Moore the hatter, and 


“the fashionable position of his son, his four-in-hand, his general 


reception into good society, his reputation as a patron of art and 
belles lettres, pointed to well-earned wealth in trade as something 
worthy a young gentleman’s ambition.” So Mr. Melton, seeing 
that the hatting business was an eminently genteel one, took to it 
in preference to any other, and, to make a good start, went to 
Count D’Orsay at once to request the honour of making a hat for 
him. The Count, after a deal of scientific conversation on the 
subject, graciously allowed him to undertake the hat ; and, as Mr. 
Melton peed records the result, his interview with this great 
leader of fashion ended in his receiving orders that resulted in a 
brilliant success. Since, he has been honoured with the confidence, 
in hat matters, of many royal and noble pe ong others 
of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington. A touching instance of 
the Earl’s anxiety to secure a perfect fit is mentioned. He once 


invited the author down to Bradgate, where he was received with 
noble and elegant hospitality, had the privilege of attending 
Divine service, and hearing a very admirable sermon from the 
— chaplain in the presence of the noble Earl and his beautiful 
untess, and finally received “one of his lordship’s usual liberal 
Still, courted and caressed as he has been, Mr. Melton has had 
slights to put up with. Sir Edwin Landseer has not behaved 
handsomely to him. Sir Edwin painted a portrait of a favourite 
dog of the Prince Consort’s, and introd into the picture a hat 
lying on a cushion, of which Mr. Melton observes with a deep and 
y pathos—“ Had the hat but luckily been placed just an inch 
more horizontally, the crown would have displayed my name as 
‘Hatter to His Royal Highness,’ and thus rendered me an incal- 
culable service, without prejudicing the picture in the least degree. 
But Fate, or the artist’s fancy, decreed otherwise.” 


HALL’S DOCUMENTS FROM SIMANCAS.* 
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materials towards forming a judgment for ourselves. But we do | 
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Don Tomas, and as he calls his work “a series of Historical | 
Documents,” a reader might possibly be forgiven even if he | 
believed that Don Tomas was an original authority, a contem- 
porary of Philip and Elizabeth. But it appears that the work | 
inted in the seventh volume of the Transactions of the Spanish © 
yal Academy of History was not a “series of Documents,” 
but a paper or memoir, the result of Don Tomas’ researches amo: 


the original documents. Don Tomas was appointed Keeper of the 
Archives of Simancas on the return of Ferdinand the Seventh. 
He brought the documents into that orderly state which every 
visitor to Simancas has since admired, and, as the result of his 
own study of them, he produced the memoir of Charles the Fifth 
employed by Mr. Stirling, and the memoir of Philip and Elizabeth 
now partially translated by Mr. Hall. The memoir is a sort of 
abstract, cast into the form of a connected narrative, but with | 
hardly any comments of Don Tomas’ own, of such among the 
Simancas paw as bear on the relations of Philip and Elizabeth. 
Such an abstract of course has its value, but that value is naturally 
greatly lessened, now that the archives of Simancas have become 
more accessible, and have been made use of by several writers. 
Mx. Hall, however, seems to think otherwise. But he does not 
translate the work of Gonzalez in full. He leaves out everything 
about Scotland and Ireland—everything about Scotland, because 
Mr. Froude has left nothing to be said on that subject; 
everything about Ireland, because “the history of Ireland 
in the sixteenth century is yet to be written.” This last 
reason is a queer one in any case, and it sounds queerer 
still when we remember that Mr. Froude has written nearly 
as much about Ireland as he has about Scotland. It is one of 
the points in which Mr. Froude deserves real praise that he 


has not shrunk from a portion of his subject from which most Edward 


writers have shrunk, and which is certainly not attractive in 
itself. Myr. Froude’s Irish chapters are a real addition to our 
knowledge; we can hardly say as much for his talk about Mary 
and Darnley. 

Another part of the Spanish scholar’s narrative which Mr. Hall 
leaves out is “ the occasional notices of the exploits of the 
Cobhams and of Sir John Hawkins.” Why they are left out 
we do not exactly know, as the mention of these naval heroes at 
once sets Mr. Hall boiling over in a torrent of declamation and - 

uotation. He treats us to a Preface and Introduction, which 
tween them fill a number of pages less only by about a fourth 
than the number of pages allowed to the translation of Gonzalez. 
Together they number forty-nine pages, while the text and 
notes are only sixty-seven, and nearly all those forty-nine pages 
are in the very grandest form of the grand style. We gather from 
one passage that Mr. Hall is not a young man, but his historical — 
discussions read like the sermons of a poetical curate or the papers ~ 
of an ambitious fourth-class-man. In short Mr. Hall is an wei 
of Mr. Froude, and he has contrived to imitate and exaggerate Mr. 


* Documents from Simancas relating to the Rei Elizabeth 8- 
1568). Translated from the Spanish of Don heed, 
London ; Chapman | 


| or somewhere else. 
scholar, but it does make us rather amazed at the work being, at 
_ this time of day, introduced to 
_ of trumpets. 


when Lord Robert 
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Froude’s worst defects. It is only fair to Mr. Froude to say that 
the copy is in every way worse than the model. We have had 
our laugh before now at the defects of Mr. Froude’s style—at his 
violent metaphors and often extravagant diction. Still Mr. Froude 
gives us some rest from that sort of thing; Mr. Hall is always at 
it. Mr. Froude said something pretty about a May morning and 
a November sky, for which he was well laughed at in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Mr. Hall thinks it all very fine, and gives it us all 
over again, when he carries out Archdeacon Philpot to be burned 
“in the early dawn of the cheerless November morning.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Froude, Darnley and his page were found “lying dead in 
the garden under the stars.” A garden over the stars would have 
been a still more remarkable place to find them in; but never 
mind—Mr. Hall thinks this too very fine, and gives it us again with 
an epithet into the bargain. “The crowds rushed together, a wild 
cry arose, and the corpse of Bonner was trampled down in his 
grave beneath the pale stars.” There is plenty more of this sort 
of thing, but we will give only one more specimen of Mr. Spencer 
vg ae his grandest. He is of course talking about Queen 
abeth :-— 


The dangers which broke around her were very 


decision was 


| hazardous, yet the higher the storm hurtled in its force, so rode in its career 
| her pride and courage. As the flash struck harmless, or the clouds sunk in 


gloomy masses on the horizon, her mind sprang back as if overstrained by 


| its tension, and was almost broken by the recoil. 


When we turn to Gonzalez’ Memoir itself, we do not ‘find 
much in it which we have not already seen either in Mr. Froude 
This is no sort of blame to the Spanish 


English readers with such a flourish 
Mr. Hall’s notions of English are so odd, and the 
average translator’s notions of his duty are so lax, that, when we 
come to any inaccuracy, we are often at a loss whether to attri- 


bute it to Mr. Hall, to Don Tomas Gonzalez, or to the original 
writers whom Don Tomas followed. For instance, when Sir 


Henry Sidney becomes Lord Henry Sidney, when Viscount 
Montague is made an Earl, and the Earl of Bedford is made a 
Duke, the fault may rer well lie with any one of the three. But 
Dudley, so familiar in all despatches as Lord 
Robert, figures as “Leicester” before his time, we suspect Mr. 
Hall ; and we are sure that no one but Mr. Hall can be the author 
of the following piece of nonsense :— 
On the 29th of September [ 1564], the Queen conferred the title of Baron 
on .“ Leicester—a title hitherto restricted to the second sons of the 


| Mr. Hall makes the title—of Leicester, we suppose — be 


restricted to second sons of the Royal family, and yet he makes it 
borne by “ Leicester” before he becomes “ Leicester,” and before 


™ he becomes Earl or Baron. We cannot conceive Gonzalez, with 


the original despatches before him, writing such stuff, and we 


| should greatly like to know what the Spanish is. What he means 


is that Lord Robert Dudley was created Earl of Leicester, an 
Earldom which, since the days of the great Simon, had been, not 
exactly “restricted to the second sons of the Royal family,” but 
certainly borne only by persons of Royal descent. 

With this before us, we next want to know what the following 
means :— 

Elizabeth now began to nominate dignitaries to the Church ; and because 
there was some doubt whether a woman could take the title and exercise the 
functions of the “ Head of the Church,” it was arranged that the chapters 
of cathedrals should collate, institute, and consecrate those appointed by her, 
according to the recent authorized ceremonies. This was 5 Beary 
from that which obtained in the reigns of Henry VIII. and of Edward VI., 
since the nomination of the Crown was then alone sufficient. 

Now this is a point on which either Gonzalez or his original 
authorities might easily go wrong, but, if so, a careful English 
editor would have pointed it - in a note. What is meant by 
the Chapters consecrating—that is, we suppose, consecrati 
Bisho ra altogether puzzling to us, and, we should thins 
weal? have been equally puzzling to Don Tomas Gonzalez, himself 
a member of the Chapter of Plasencia. What follows is utterly un- 
intelligible, implying as it does that, under Henry the Eighth and 
the Sixth, the King’s nomination wus enough to make a 
Bishop without even consecration. Now surely every one knows 
that, by the statute of Henry, not only consecration but election 
and confirmation were retained, only the Chapter and the 
Archbishop were bound under penalties to elect and confirm the 
person recommended by the Crown. By the statute of Edward, 
the Crown appointed directly, as is still done with the Irish 
Bishoprics. But, even under Edward, no one thought of acting 
as a Bishop without consecration. Elizabeth brought back the 
law to what it had been under her father. A Spanish writer, 
either then or now, might very pardonably confound the statute of 
Edward with the statute of Henry, and might suppose that, under 
Henry, Bishops were appointed by letters patent. But we can 
hardly fancy either De Quadra then or Gonzalez now writing 
the stuff which Mr. Hall puts into their mouths. Again, what are 
we to make of such @ sentence as this ? 

Cecil drew up a work; in which he attempted to prove the falsehood of the 
Romish doctrines, and the intolerance of that Church in every country. 

Can this piece of slipshod Protestant English be a fair trans- 
lation of Bae written by a Spanish churchman in any age? 

In another place, on the other hand, we think we see a bit of 
the genuine Canon of Plasencia cropping out. “Doctor Story, 
commissary against the Lutherans, broke from prison.” This 
means that Doctor Story had played an active part in the perse- 
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cution under Mary. But we doubt whether everybody could see 
this meaning lurking under the words, “ commissary against the 
Lutherans,” which would more naturally imply some office held 
at the time (1563). But the word “ Lutherans” clearly comes 
from Gonzalez or his authorities, not from Mr. Hall. Again, Mr. 
Hall makes Elizabeth say (p. 59) “that she desired to establish 
in her kingdom the Augustzne Confession of Faith.” It is surely 
no breach of charity to suppose that De Feria spoke of the 
Augustan Confession, that is, the Confession of Augsburg, but 
that Mr. Hall jumbled it up with the still more famous “ Confes- 
sions ” of the sainted Bishop of - ‘ 

Mr. Hall has some odd things o is own, in the way both of 
facts and of English. The Vidame of Chartres, who is mentioned 
in the year 1563, was, he tells us, “s ted of an intimate 
liaison with Marie de Medici, accorded for diplomatic purposes.” 
He adds “This is merely doubtful.” When people write a pie- 
bald jumble of two languages, it is hard to track them in detail ; 
but “accorded a liaison” is an odd expression, and “this is 
merely doubtful ” is as odd a form of contradiction. Moreover, 
as the person commonly known as “ Marie de Medici” was not 
born till 1573, we can only suppose that Mr. Hall is thinking not 
of Mary but of Katharine. Among other faults of style, Mr. Hall 
has a fancy for leaving out the word “that” to such an extent as 
to make many of his sentences nearly unintelligible. One has to 
read over such sentences as the following more than once :—“ The 
English Catholics now loudly complained that whilst in full re- 
liance Philip would aid them in the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic ritual, he had abandoned them entirely.” “ But does not 
the fact of attendants being allowed. her rather moderate 
the opinion, the imprisonment was ordered in a oe spirit?” 
Spaniards, like Frenchmen, cannot always English names, 
and Granvelle calls Dr. Wotton, “ Vothon” and “ othon.” This, 
in Mr. Hall’s dialect, becomes “He is often alluded to as Dr. 
Vothon, or Wothon, in the Granvelle “ve The doctrines of 
the Reformers “pullulate” in Spain. The Bishop of London 
“commenced ap ed to ute.” When De Quadra (see 
Froude, vii. 39 bere of murdering his secretary Borghese, but 
doubted about having the deed done in England, Mr. Hall talks 
of “the Bishop’s anxiety and conscientious scruples to murder him.” 
How Archbishop Grindal could “ attaint John Stow, the tailor, asa 
fautor of Papistry,” is a question of law rather than of language. 
One word more; why should an Austrian Archduke be called 
Carlos in English merely because he happens to be spoken of in a 
— State paper? Charles or Karl as you will, but surely not 

arlos. 


ON THE HEIGHTS.* 

WE in to think that the penny papers on which this 

country prides itself will create a revolution, not in German 
politics, for of them M. von Bismark and the native vis inertia 
are likely to continue to take care, but in German literature. The 
professors and literary men of Germany have been of late so 
constantly informed that they have no By im for politics that, 
in self-defence, they seem rushing h into the midst of 
them. The Austrian ex-Minister, M. von Schmerling, in dis- 
missing the academical and literary guests at the anniversary of 
the foundation of the Vienna University, at the same time bade 
them au revoir in the Frankfort Parliament of the future. More 
than one academical star has suffered a temporary eclipse to befall 
his professional career while, at Berlin or Vienna, he has taken 
in defending a helpless, or establishing an impossible, constitution. 
The author of the most brilliant of modern histories of Rome is 
writing pamphlets about the annexation of the Duchies; the 
originator of the cellular theory has been challenged to fight a 
duel with the Prussian Prime Minister; and there seem 
grounds for fear lest the aulas of the Universities should be 
turned into deserts, and the chairs of the care ery out 
for the truants who have quitted them for the attractions of 
the tribune. And the movement has extended further downwards, 
till no German novelist can write a tale without a political 
purpose, and the very wives and daughters of Germany can 
procure nothing from the circulating library which will not 
turn their minds to the great national and constitutional ques- 
ber 4 which are ruffling the wonted calm of their husbands and 

rothers. 

That M. Gustav Freytag, in his Lost Manuscript, should have 
lectured the princes of Fatherland with more of the bitterness than 
of the brevity of the Roman historian who serves as a background 
to his tale, was not surprising. He has always been more of a 
age? than a poet; and his intimate connection with the 

e of Saxe-Coburg, the most restless of German princes and 
liticians, was not likely to change the bent of his mind. But 
Sram the only other German novelist with whose writings a wide 
circle of ers beyond the limits of his own country are fa- 
miliar—from the pastoral Berthold Auerbach—we should not have 
expected a political novel. We were aware that he had tem- 
porarily turned his attention from the chronicles of village life in 
the Schwarzwald to metaphysical speculations; we believe he not 
long ago published a life of Spinoza, but this the world was not 
bound to read ; while a new novel by M. Auerbach recalls too many 
pleasant associations of well-remembered tales to pass equally 
unnoticed. On the Heights comes before the world with a face 


* Auf der Hohe. Roman in acht Biichern. Von Berthold Auerbach. 
Stuttgart: 1865. 


innocent enough. On first cing through the uncut we 
recognised passages in the gonial dialects with which ‘Burflissle 
and Clemens have made us familiar. But, on commencing the 

rusal of the book, we found to our disma . before we had finished 
its first chapter, that it is no longer the old Auerbach discoursin 
village idyls in the accents of pure and simple nature, but a Dani 
come to judgment (though in his maturer years) over kings and 
courts, over despotism and constitutionalism, over the political 
present and future of nations, 

On the Heights, like many modern novels, commences as a double 
story, and is in its course, by more or less violent means, forced 
into a kind of unity. Of the plot it is sufficient to say that it par- 
takes of that kind of improbability which no doubt occasionally 
occurs in real life, but which is none the less objectionable in fiction. 
We are introduced to a German Court of the present day, with a 
King and Queen regnant, and a Prince on ine tion. For 
this infant a nurse is wanted, and is found in the wife of a young 
ponete the mountains. Walpurga is separated from her own new- 

rm babe and brought to the Court in the nick of time. Here she 
spends a year, during which she is particularly befriended by a 
young Countess, the reigning baay | of the on and secretly 
oved by the King. Shortly after the return of the nurse to the 
mountains, where her earnings enable her husband to buy a 
property of his own, the intrigue at Court comes to a crisis; and 

untess Irma takes flight. e is believed to have drowned her- 
self, but actually takes refuge with Walpurga, and lives a life of 
seclusion and self-imposed penance for a year or two, after which 
she retires to a solitary cottage still “higher up” to die, being 
only discovered at the last moment by the repentant King and his 
forgiving consort. 

e story, as we have said, is neither probable nor pleasing ; but 
it offers ample opportunity for the exercise of M. Auerbach’s 
descriptive powers, which are undoubted, and for psychological 
As long as he is describing the difficulty which the peasant woman 
experiences in tearing herself from her home, the strange sensa- 
tions with which she is overpowered in the unaccustomed atmo- 
sphere of city and court life, the native 7 with which she 
overcomes them without at the same time being able to refrain 
from indulging in the affectation of extreme naiveté, and the 
satisfaction, not unmixed with occasional misgivings of mortified 
vanity, with which she returns into her old conditions of life, the 
author is at his very best. Not less effective is the character of 
the temporarily deserted husband, a peasant of few words but & 
sound heart, who unites a good natured contempt for the wonmm 
kind and their ways with a ready deference to their decisions 
when these are not contrary to absolute prejudices or convictions 
of his own. Equally good are several of the minor peasant 
characters—mine host of the “Gems,” the second-best max im 
the village, who attempts to rule public opinion from behind 
his inn-table; and the great M pony proprietor, whose stolid 
patronage is a royal credential to the esteem of the whole 
community. Walpurga’s mother—an old peasant-woman full 
of wise saws and religious instances—is also a character v 
naturally and beautifully drawn, and free, as M. Auerbach’s 

easants almost invariably are, from any e ration. As some- 
coar in the book remarks with great truth, peasant women’s 
petticoats are, after all, not so short in real life as on the stage. 

But what shall we say of the King and Queen, and the rest of 
the haute-volée? We confess to be without the knowledge which 

ersonal observation can supply of the ways and habits of life of 

erman sovereigns and their Courts. But we make bold to doubt 
the existence, in any of the German principalities, of a Court 
where everybody talks in the style of the great le of this 
novel. Apart from the Court doctor, a sardonic Liberal and a 

hilosopher par excellence—apart from Count Wildenort, Irma’s 
father, a discontented noble, whose chief consolation appears to be 
the unlimited power of uttering reflections on himself, the evils 
of Court-life, and things in general—there is not one of these 
exalted personages whose common conversation is not a cor- 
nucopia of proverbial philosophy. How the King—whose 
fault, it seems, was over-governing—could have f time to 
govern at all while having to take the lead in so many and 
arduous conversations, passes our powers of understanding. The 
Queen annoys him by her sentimentality, but he is himself a very 
Zimmermann. If he has his doubts and his difficulties, he also 
has his consolations : — 

The King manifested an unusually vivid interest in the reviews and 
field-days of the army. ‘The pliability of the masses of troops, and the 
exact conduct of their movements, formed a satisfactory contrast to a certain 
want of system and order in public affairs. : 
So gifted a Sovereign was not likely to regard the question of 
comfitationsl pert a from an ordinary point of view. The 
following was the mental process by which he came to adopt a 
system of government which German soverei in general 
pursue, though we are not aware that they have all simultan 
arrived at it by a consentaneous psychological evolution : — 

‘ If the King had been asked on his conscience, he would have declared in 
all sincerity of heart—I love the Constitution, and I am true to it. And yet 
there existed in the depths of his soul an invincible dislike against it, for it 
limited the fulness of individuality. Im the same way, he loved his wife 
and adored his [fair] friend from strong impulses of his heart, but as he 
would not have any law, so he would also have no affection limit him—for 
that hinders the free development and growth of individuality. 
Every claim on the part of another, whether this other was the constitution 
of the State or the mind of a friend, roused his indignation as if it had been 
an attempt at oppression. He desired to be perfectly free, and yet at the 
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same time not go without law and love. He could not spare the assent of 
others, but he would not allow them the right of contradiction. He wished 
to see the old-accustomed love of the English nation to its rulers take root 
in his country also, but at the same time he wished to act according to his 
own personal judgment. He studied the laws of the Constitution, but inclined 
tot ions of them which rendered them illusory. He loved the Consti- 
tution as he loved his wife ; he esteemed the virtues of and wished to be true 
to either, and yet not renounce the pursuits of his own inclination. 
Heine has somewhere said that the French love liberty as their 
mistress, the English as their wife, and the Germans as their old 
grandmother. Even the latter kind of affection is preferable to 
the free conjugal feeling of a monarch towards his wife par con- 
venance, that dear horrid Constitution. 
But if it is ible to understand the volatile King’s doubtful 
appreciation of the charms of his Constitution, and still more so 
e unsteadiness of his devotion to his sentimental spouse in the 
flesh, the process by which he is converted at first into a consti- 
tutional Ring and, parenthetically, into a loyal husband, is not 
uite so easy to comprehend. Sudden terror and repentance 
jt seized upon the object of his unlawful affections, she escapes 
into solitude under a series of extraordinary circumstances which 
create the belief that she has committed suicide. The very day 
on which the news reaches the King, he flies for consolation to an 
old admirer of his lost love, who happens at the same time to be a 
strong political Liberal. The conversation which ensues, which is 
too long to quote, while an extraction of its essence is simply 
impossible, convinces the King that there is only one way of 
expiating his guilt—that of becoming a constitutional Sovereign. 
He accordingly resolves to do so; but we are happily spared any 
account of the practical results of his reformation. The Queen, 
less easily managed than the Constitution, comes back to him, we 
are happy to add, before the end of the third volume. Her com- 
pany was no loss during the first half of it. 
e had almost been un t enough to dismiss this extra- 
ordinary novel without saying a word of its heroine. Countess 


Irma von Wildenort is a very sprightly philosopher before the 
period of her penance, and a very solemn ‘igneeiren during its 


course. We are unable to decide in which character we admire 
her the least. Much is to be said in her excuse, as being the 
child of a father who has all the offensive qualities of a recluse 
without the redeeming virtue of silence. In one passage he 
favours his daughter and the reader with an account of the mental 
process through which he has attained to his views in life—an 
exposition which misses its effects on his child, and | possibly 

( sudden 
death) an opportunity of hry og Se member of the House of 
Representatives, where it is to be hoped he would have found a 
more sympathetic audience. Irma’s brother is, we are bound to 
say, @ type of the military junker which cannot be said to go 
wide of the mark ; but it is a pity that the only Court character 
which is true to actual life should be so to a very offensive phase 
of it. But to return to his gifted sister ; she is perhaps least bear- 
able when, like the heroine of so many German novels, she finds 
it necessary to alleviate her own penance by inflicting on the 
reader that of a diary of detached thoughts—a diary, moreover, 
of 138 ! These lucubrations “ of the solitary child of the 
world ” have afflicted us at least more than we care to confess. 


The sympathizing reader shall not be spared a specimen or 
two :— 


I have pierced my hand with the gimlet, because I think too much of 
other things while at work. 
The little old man has smeared a salve on it. 


= 
One hears the rain fall, but not the snow. The bitter grief still manifests 
itself; the self-contained grief is silent. 4 7 


To do no more evil—there is yet a step from that to doing good. 

I should like to accomplish a great action. Whereis it ? In myself alone. 

But we forbear. It is with little satisfaction to ourselves that we 
have endeavoured to point out how a writer of great originality and 
well-earned fame has for once Jost himself in an attempt to force 
his undoubted genius into a path which is foreign to it, and with 
which no expenditure of unnatural efforts will ever render it 
familiar. M. Berthold Auerbach already occupies an honourable 

ition in modern German literature, but he will not elevate it 

any more Schwarzwald nurses into royal palaces 
or by misinterpreting the elective affinities of other people, an 
misreading his own. 


LES JEUNES OMBRES.* 


DE MOUY’S recuewl is a fair specimen of that 

e kind of literary work which is better done in France than 

in England. The idea of uping a few of those names which 
are associated by “the alli of youth, genius, and death ” is 
not in itself a very novel or ingenious conception. But it is 
plain that there is an artistic and an inartistic way of executing 
it. Each individual portrait might be carefully finished, the 
pathos of each separate history might be powerfully developed, 
and yet the aggregate result might fail to be a work of art. It 
might chance to be only a piece of bookmaking. The canon 
which is so obvious in its application to a picture or a statue 
must have unity as a whole. order that a series of 
biographical sketches may amount to an artistic book, they 


* Les Jeunes Ombres. Par Charles de Moiiy. Paris: De la Hachette 
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must be pervaded by a single harmonious tint. That feature 
which is common to all the lives must be allowed to 
orange not harshly, but distinctly and uniformly, over the 
eatures, however salient, of each individual life. It must be 
oe kept in view that this common feature is the only excuse 
which the portraits have for appearing in the same , 
course this unity of tone will be the more easily imparted in pro- 
portion as the points of contact between the members of the 
oup are more numerous, and the analogy broader. In the 
ves of the Queens of England, to take a simple case, the artistic 
unity of the book is guaranteed, in the first instance, by the nature 
of its subject. The biographical sketches of labouring men, b 
Mr. Smiles, derive the same advantage from the pervading me | 
of ge a But where the affinity between the members of the 
group is slight or fanciful, it requires very considerable skill to 
give a uniform colouring to the whole. e peculiar ingenuity 
of M. de Moiiy’s book consists in his having contrived 
to do this with very slight means. The fact that ten persons, all 
clever in radically different ways, died at ages ranging from 
21 to 37, does not at first sight appear a very strong reason 
for putting them into the same book, and calling them “Les 
enter but the gi who die youn indeed, employed great 
poetry. But the association of valk names belon, Pies sae ro- 
riately to reunions in the other world. It is thus that Ovid 
imagined the shade of Tibullus welcomed by the young poets who 
had gone before :— 
Obvius huic venias, hedera juvenilia cinctus 
Tempora, cum Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo. 
It is thus that Shelley, in a magnificent » describes the 
salutation that received the entering spirit of Adonais :— 
The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, placed beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale ; his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him ; Sidney as he fought 
And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot, 
Arose; and Lucan, by his death approved ; 
Oblivion, as they rose, shrank like a thing reproved. 
M. de Moiiy attempts a more difficult task. He groups his decad 
of Marcelli on this side of the grave, and contrives to harmonize 
his treatment of their lives by a certain pervading sombreness of 
colouring which is very clever, and which only a Frenchman could 
have managed so well. 

First on the list stands Alfred de Musset. He entered life at a 
period which M. de Moiiy characterizes as “so strange that 
we can find no, parallel to it in history—at least in regard 
to the complete novelty of its principles, so far as there can 
be new gr ag: under the sun.” is period has usually 
been styled the “romantic,” but M. de Moiiy demurs to the 
appellation; it should rather be called the period of freedom. 
A reaction from servile classicalism had set in. Young France 
had made the brilliant discovery that the one thing needful is 
to meet and welcome “une inspiration contemporaine.” But 
this movement was now in its second phase. “A sweet and tender 
melancholy” had distinguished the early musings of the reformers 
on liberty of thought. The rising generation of literary men had 
taken up liberal principles with hasty violence. ‘ Le scepticisme 
Voltairien ” had crept over the ideal aspirations of a more earnest 
time. Materialism, hard, licentious, sneering, was the order of the 
day. The sketch shows how fatally the influence of the circles in 
which the success of Contes d Espagne placed Alfred de Musset 
told upon what was Byronic in his ay ag ay and how essen- 
tially foreign the shallow infidelity then in fashion was to his 
genuine character. 

The analysis of Maurice de Guérin’s genius is less discriminative 
than that by Professor Matthew Arnold. M. de Moiiy observes :— 
“Two powers. existed in M. de Guérin—power of external con- 


templation, and power of inward analysis—and they ruled all 
others.” it is inaccurate to place these two tendencies of Guérin’s 
on a par. His grand characteristic was the surrender of his 


whole being, as ively as if it were an Zolian harp, to 
these nature. The “analyse “4 
spoken of by M. de Moiiy was scarcely more than the accurate 
registration of the feelings which those influences excited. 

gar Poe is regarded as one of the typical American authors 
who reproduce the characteristics of a le “ yet in the gristle,” 
as Burke said. Washington Irving, Cooper (greatly superior in 
his way to Walter Scott, according to M. de Moiiy), Beecher 
Stowe, and Hawthorne (whose novels are “ transcendental”), all 
bear this national impress. The theory as regards Edgar Poe is 
worked out as follows :— 

Il avait, comme ses compatriotes, dans le domaine de l'esprit, ce 
aventureux, ce mépris du temps, —— de l’excentrique, avec ce je ne sais 
quoi de colossal, de monstrueux ‘ois dans la conception, qui sembleut le 
propre d’un peuple tourmenté par un excts d’audace, livré par une inex- 
périence juvénile aux plus bizarres emportements, ignorant le frein et la 
régle dans les formidables désirs de son imagination, épris a la fois du plus 
incurable matérialisme, et, si je puis emplo; ce néologisme, de la plus 
vague religiosité, rem t de tumulte et de bruit des cités immenses et 
subissant |’attraction des incommensurables déserts. 
To account for Edgar Poe’s failure in verse, a very curious 
theory is advanced, from which, so far as we comprehend it, we 
entirely dissent. Poetry, says M. de Moiiy, is intended to express 
vague things; but some graceful ideas are so extremely vague 
that one does’ not do them justice by expressing them in verse. 
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They require a mild corrective; they must be expressed in prose. 
It appears to us that the explanation of the fact is much simpler. 
Edgar Poe’s fancies were less poetical than grotesque. Dante, in 
the nether regions, was perfectly at liberty to enter into as much 


quaint detail as he pleased ; but an imagination which outraged — 


probability in a iar sphere violated the first conditions of 
PeMadlle. Rachel is considered in the various of her per- 
fection as an interpretess of Corneille and Racine. As pre-eminent 
among her triumphs of expression, M. de Moiiy recalls 
in which Hermione listens to the suit of her humbled rival :— 
Immobile, distraite, haineuse, elle rétablissait négligemment sur son bras 
les plis de son manteau, ou jouait avec son bracelet d’or. L’embarras de ré- 
ndre, l’indifférence pour un malheur = la venge, la satisfaction dissimulée 
’un abaissement dont le contre-coup éléve le d ’ ti 
phante pour la captive humiliée, l'impatience d’écouter un discours qui inter- 
rompt les transports d’un bonheur fugitif mais si impétueusement compris, 
on retrouvait cette multitude de sentiments dans son expression tout 
ensemble ennuyée et hautaine, dans ce geste familier qui t tant des 
choses. 


Hégési Moreau, the next jeune ombre, is an undevelo 
Siete with a a talent for idyllic , of which he to 
left proof in some lines on the Voulzie, the river of his native 
town. He went to Paris to make his way, and fell into the worst 
Republican set, among whom intemperance soon finished the work 
commenced by hardship. The next shade which flits by is that 
of an 
analysis of Jane Eyre’s coquetterie:— 


vécu dans les salons ou les ingénues elles-mémes en apprennent si vite les 
formes et les détours ; profonde toutefois, parceque, sans suivre d’exemples 
ou de conseils, sans s’asservir & la tradition du monde, sans se parer de cet 
instinct féminin tel que la longue expérience des méres le transmet a leurs 
filles, altéré, contourné, défiguré, artificiel enfin, elle le posséde tel que la 
nature elle-méme I’a créé, au cceur de la femme, dans toute sa délicatesse 
premitre, dans toute son élégance exquise, dans toute sa franchise im- 
maculée. 


The characteristic of Currer Bell’s style which above all others 
attracts and interests M. de Moiiy is the prominence which the 
authoress gives to her own personality in Villette, in Shirley, even 
in the Bauer, as well as in Jane Eyre. As to the last, although 
he examines it at length, it does not appear to have occurred to 
him that one of the most wonderful things about the book is that 
it should have been written by a girl who knew no world larger 
than that of Cowan’s Bridge. 

Hippolyte de Rigault be remembered for his articles in the 
Journal des Débats, and M. de Moiiy pays them a high compliment 
when he applies to them what n said of M. de ’s 
articles: —“Ils sont moins des articles de journaux, que des 
morceaux classiques de critique.” The two last ombres scarcel 
deserve to be found in such good society. M. Henri de State 
La Vie de Bohéme and Le Pays Latin—novels relating to the 
manners “ d’un certain monde,” as M. de Moiiy expresses it—are not 
more than atoned for by his Vacances de Camille. As to M. Paul 
de Molénes, the last of the phantoms, he can only excite the 

een of the British public. He has been the purveyor for 

rance of an article which England begins to despair of —the 
good military novel. 

The troop of shadows has now defiled past us, and, unlike 
Richard i, we could look forward without the slightest re- 


pugnance to meeting them again tomorrow. 


NOURRISSON’S ESSAYS ON PSYCHOLOGY.* 


Mee occasion which led M. Nourrisson to compose his recent 
able contribution to the science of human nature was the 
announcement by the Academy of Moral and Political Science, in 
the beginning of the year 1860, of a prize for the best essay upon 
the subject of “the place which psychology holds of right in 
together with some account of the psycholo- 
ical theories of ancient and modern times, and the influence which 
ey have exerted upon the general systems of their authors.” This 
ize having been three years later adjudged by that learned 
y to the essay of M. Nourrisson, it was determined by that 
gentleman to submit his treatise to the public in a form sub- 
stantially the same, but under a title somewhat more concise than 
that contemplated in the original conditions of the exercise—La 
Nature Humaine et les Systemes. The portions of the work comprised 
under each heading of the subject being essentially distinct, he has 
held himself at liberty to detach the one from the other, limiting the 
present publication to the first or theoretical branch of the in- 
quiry ; purposing, we hope, in due course to favour us with the second 
portion, which embraces the historical survey of the chief theories 
and systems of psychology from the earliest times to the present. 
M. Nourisson has thrown hi into his subject with a sponta- 
neity and verve which we do not often meet with when a theme 
is thus, as it were, imposed upon a writer from without, together 
with a freshness which few writers would be found capable 
of imparting to topics already so well worn as the abstract 
problems of psychclogy. His enthusiasm, indeed, for a study 
which he has so thorovghly made his own, as shown by a long 
serious of previous publications, leads him to an estimate of his 


_* La Nature Humaine : Essais de Psychologie Appliquée. Par Nourrisson.:| méthode 
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task which to equally ardent students in other d ents of 
thought — ap far-fetched and exaggerated. Not that he 
would be thought to depreciate any field of real and positive 
knowledge, or to overlook any one of the endless branches of 
special science which make up the spreading tree of knowledge, 
but that, from his point of view, each and all of these subordinate 
inquiries hold a minor place in what he considers the science of 
sciences—the sum total of all truth. What is the meaning and 
what is the value of any one speculation or yt ag be it in 
physics, in logic, in morals, in religion, in the social, political, 
or zsthetical sciences, save as it illustrates or forms part of that 
mind from which it emanates? In other words, all questions 
however varied and intricate, whether critical or constructive. 
whether belonging to speculation or history, are ultimately bound 
up in the general doctrine of the Nature of Man. Thus, 
from the standing-point of a complete peychology, M. Nourrisson 
sets himself to survey the whole horizon of thought. There 
is not a problem which he would refuse to discuss as foreign to 
his proper study, not an authority that he would set aside if 
representing any positive or appreciable weight in the balance of 
ithout casting away his independence and self-reliance, 
he has been “ as careful to support himself by the invocation of au- 
thorities as most men probably are in speaking in their own name.” 
He avows, in his respect for common sense, “as great a scrupu- 
lousness as vain and sent teachers evince in treating it with 
contempt.” Equally far from that “pseudo-originality which is 
tism disguised under extravagance, and from 
shallow conceit seeks to hide its weakness,” he has for his aim that 
simple truth which is alone profound, alone original. And the 
task which he has thus conscientiously set himself to work out he 
has carried through with commendable industry and ability. 

ology, strictly s ng, is to be regarded as the crea- 

of Though shadowed out in the specula- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle upon the nature of the soul and the 
logical processes of thought, we meet there with no formal and 
detinite — of the mind of man as the central point of all 
true Pwr. It was with Descartes that began the attempt to 
found the basis of knowledge upon the analysis of the human 
faculties, and to refer to the ultimate facts of consciousness for the 
ground of certainty. He is to be regarded as the true founder of 
peychology. And it is in the country of Descartes that the study 

as been most keenly and constantly pursued as congenial to 
the national bent of intellect. From the clear though rapid sum- 
pee of preceding and existent systems by which, in anticipation 
of the more (laborate historical volume to follow, M. Nourrisson 
introduces his own metaphysical scheme and connects it with the 
leading moveitents of French thought, we gather that he seeks 
to identify his views more particulast with those of Jouffroy and 
Maine de Biran, subject to such modifications as may be derived 
from a more definite reference to the laws of pliysics, as well as to 
the political and social bearings of the study of human nature. 
His clear and high-toned spiritualism = in solidity and weight 
through an infusion at once of positive fact and common sense. “is 
industry, together with his eclectic ability, may be seen in the wide 
range and copious fruits of his reading, extending over the ontolo- 
gical and — writers of his own country to the Scottish 
schools of the and present centuries, and the latest English 
works on the science of thought. To establish the principle that 
all special and subordinate science ultimately runs up into, and is 
lost in, the science of human nature, is the aim with which he 
follows the train of reflection and discovery from Descartes 
and Spinoza, through Malebranche and ibnitz, Locke, 
Hobbes, and Condillac, Reid and Stewart, down to Cousin 
and Comte, while he is not less familiar with Hamilton, Spencer, 
and Bain: —“ Everywhere and always, in the teaching of each 
individual and in every school of inquiry, it will be proved that the 
value of ev logical, moral, sesthetic, political 
or historical, ly been that of the psychological theories to 
which they were attached, and which are, whatever may be a 
the ground on’ which they really and indispensably rest.” An 
that the inquiry announced in such broad and comprehensive terms 
is as pregnant with fruit as it is magnificent in conception will 
— from the programme, in which the author sums “P in 

vance the conclusions, “valuable because true,” with which his 
pages are destined to enrich the reader :— 


La spiritualité de l’ame établie ; 

La certitude de la connaissance mise & l’abri des atteintes du scepticisme, 
et la cause de nos erreurs assignée ; 

L’idéal distingué de tout ce qui l’alttre ; 

La démonstration de l’existence d’un Dieu personnel, libre et intelligent, 
qui a créé des étres libres et intelligents et qui veille sur leur destinée ; la 
religion, par conséquent, éclairée et dégagée des superstitions ; l’ardeur des 
convictions tempérée par la tolérance ; 

L’explication des idées de liberté, d’égalité, de propriété, de droit et de 
devoir, de justice et de charité, de désintéressement et de dévouement ; la 
loi de V'individu, de I’Etat, de la société, dérivée de la justice et non pas de 
la volonté personnelle ; I’établissement de toutes les notions sur lesquelles 
— la Société Fran sortie de la Révolution ; 

ne politique libérale et conservatrice, qui exclue l’empire de le farce et le 
+ de la multitude ; les utopies sociales réfutées ; 
théorie du progres, ramenée & ses termes véritables et purgée de tous 
les excds de l’idolatrie humanitaire ; 

La place de l’homme marquée au sein de l’univers ; 

Les grands tismes légitimeés et conciliés, et tous ses résultats obtenus 
par la seule méthode “digne de la science et digne de notre siécle, par la 

qui consiste & étudier l"homme & la lumiére de la conscien: 
s’élever de l’homme & la connaissance du monde et de Dieu ;” 
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supérieure qui, partant du Connais-toi toi-méme, trouve la loi de ses applica- 
Sent dans cette autre maxime Delphique et Socratique: Rien 
Of course no metaphysician of the of M. Cousin could 
think of any other arrangement of his subject-matter than that 
which rests upon the primary division of ideas between the True. 
the Beautiful, and the Good. Nor is it likely that he will find 
much new or additional matter to supplement or illustrate a portion 
of philosophy which the great master of the spiritualist revival in 
France has made so pre-eminently his own. All that M. 
Nourrisson’s chapters upon these fundamental notions aim at 
effecting is to summarize briefly the teachings of M. Cousin, 
and to show the way in which they may be brought to 
fit in with his own scheme of the elements of thought. here 
he permits himself to indicate a manner of treatment more entirely 
his own, is in the chapters which he has appended under the titles of 
“Dieu,” “ L’Etat,” “ L’ Histoire,” “La Nature.” In these he pur- 
sues the fundamental idea of his essay into the respective fields 
of religious, political, and historical Lae“ and even those of 
hysiology and physics. As an eminent fellow writer of his, 
ie Laugel, has expressed a similar connection of ideas, “1a science 
nous raméne toujours 4 homme, et l'homme 4 la philosophie.” 
Hume, in one of his essays, has given ex ression to much the 
same train of thought, which has never perhaps been so systema- 
tically and perseveringly followed out as in the volume before us, 
The claims herein advanced on behalf of the psychologist, as 
seated nearest the shrine of knowledge and speaking as the 
primary interpreter of the oracles of truth, may appear exag- 
rated and preposterous to those whose intellectual homage has 
een yielded up to other varieties of study, while to insist upon the 
psychological method as the supreme if not the single channel for 
the ultimate attainment of knowledge may be set down by many 
as an abuse of the nomenclature of logic. But, stated in the strict 
terms by which, through all his enthusiasm, the essayist before us 
is careful to restrain his proposition, there is much truth in the 
analysis and classification which he here lays down. Supreme in all 
the departments of mind is man, the possessor of mind; and most 
important in the scale of certainty is the certainty of the human 
faculties, the instruments and tests of certainty. All study of 
matter must resolve itself at last into certain relations of matter 
to mind, and what belongs to the non ego only becomes known 
to us as the property of the ego. It is then no paradox to say that 
the method of philosophy is one because the human mind is one, 
and that psychology is the indispensable postulate on which all the 
sciences depend. But when, roveeg down from these lofty and 
somewhat impalpable abstractions, M. Nourrisson proceeds to | 
his theories into details, and insists upon our seeing in psychology 
not only the proof of the unity of the human race, of the immor- 
tality of the soul and of the great truths of religion and ethics, but 
also the practical regenerator of society, the vindicator of liberty 
social order, politi ee and esthetical perfection, we feel 
in danger of being dazzled by the splendour of the vision, and 
begin to fear that, with our present knowledge of human nature, 
we are but ill-prepared to follow the author into the brilliant 
utopia which he conceives for his favourite science. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ees confident in the goodness of his cause, Adolf 
Stahr prosecutes his vindication of the Cesars.* Tiberius is 
already rehabilitated. Caligula’s turn is next due, and Nero 
eagerly expects his advocate and his acquittal. It is hardly 
necessary to say that we look with the greatest suspicion on 
these new readings by new lights. Character, like water, finds 
its level, and we believe there are very few genuine instances 
of the substantial reversal of the verdict passed on any public 
man by the generation immediately succeeding him. ‘The case 
is different with men of letters, science, and art, because their 
labours are in the first instance submitted to a limited circle, 
and a considerable period usually elapses before they can be 
brought to that infallible tribunal of public opinion before 
which statesmen and rulers, while appearing to control it, have 
in reality been on their trial throughout the whole of their career. 
Much of the prevalent passion for unsettling established views 
arises from confounding the two classes, but much more from a 
spirit of paradox and a conceit of superior acuteness. Dr. Stahr’s 
failings do not lie Ferns in this direction, but he seems to be 
more distinguished for emotional impressibility than steady judg- 
ment. He deserves the credit of having appreciated the better 
qualities of Tiberius more justly than any previous historian ex- 
cept Mr. Merivale, but the unexpected light has only served to 
dazzle the perception it should have illuminated. A simple 

ition of the merits of Tiberius’ administration might have 
been really useful to history and to the subject of Dr. Stahr’s 
advocacy. There can be no doubt that the Emperor's ability, 
and the equitable character of his government everywhere but 
at Rome, have hitherto been left too much in the shade. It is 
not difficult to suggest a sufficient reason for this, without 
disparaging the impartiality of Tacitus. Up to his time, and 
indeed long afterwards, executive capacity was the rule in the 


The Saturday Review. 


rence, was a sedul almost a pedantically rigid, adminis- 
trator. Under these circumstances, the merits of Tiberius were 
accepted as a matter of course; and it was not till the 
of paralysis and disorganization that it could be decemall te 
how great a task he had sufficed, and what a magnificent ty 
of the ruler had passed away with the old Roman race of w 
in his publig capacity, he was one of the most characteristic repre- 
sentatives. “The private character of the Emperor will, we think, 
remain much as it in spite of Dr. Stahr’s earnest and 
usible advocacy. Like the recent apologist of Catiline, 
e is so much overcome with the discovery that historians 
are liable to exaggerate, as to glide, probably unawares, into 
regarding the most innocent statement as a sort of ore, needing 
the most vehement roasting and purging before the truth can 
be disengaged from its impure admixture of malignant mis~ 
representation. Tiberius himself could have subjected the 
of Tacitus to no more exquisite torture than Stahr has be- 
stuwed on his works, without, so far as we can see, any sufficient 
motive for such jealons rigour. He imagines, indeed, that the 
materials for this portion of the Annals were largely derived from 
the hostile and vindictive memoirs of the younger Agrippina. This 
isa mere surmise, and he might have recollected that Tiberius 
himself left memoirs, the nature of which may be conjectured 
from their having constituted the favourite reading of Domitian, 
In a literary point of view, Dr. Stahr’s performance deserves the 
highest commendation ; his studies of antique art seem to have 
taught him lucidity, symmetry, and simplicity, while his natural 
= is very lively and animated. Though the book is nominally 
a biography of the Roman princesses contemporary with Tiberius, 
these are all considered in their relation to the author's sinister 
favourite, which renders the work to some extent a repetition of 
his first volume. The preface is an amusing illustration of the 
awful seriousness with which such harmless speculations are 
regarded in Germany. 

It is a long step from the biography of a Cesar to that of a 
member of the rt Parliament. Heinrich Simon* was 
greatly admired by his political friends, and their attachment does 
not seem to have been misplaced. Though belonging to the more 
extreme section of his , he does not appear to have been either 
a fanatic or a political adventurer, but, notwithstanding the im- 
petuosity of his temperament, a practical reformer, whose hostility 
to the Government was forced upon him by his conviction of its 
incurable perfidiousness. In early life he er a fatal duel by 
long imprisonment in a fortress. After his liberation he became a 
lawyer, and was the author of several standard works on profes- 
sional subjects. He established: himself at Breslau, and became 
distinguished by a steady, but by no means factious, opposition to 
the many llega of Frederick William’s government. Had he 
persisted in this course, he would have won a place among those 
who will some day be revered as the founders of ctoe be Prussia ; 
but it was his misfortune to be elected to the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, and to have his full share of the mortifications conse} 

uent upon that sterile undertaking. When the Parliament was 

i in Frankfort, he accompanied the remains of it to Stutt- 
gart, and even consented to act as one of the three regents 
appointed to govern Germany by a body of refugees in constant 
peril from the police. He eventually took refuge in Switzerland, 
where he occupied himself very creditably in —— various 
industrial undertakings, and was accidentally drowned in 1860. 
The biography is written with the moderation befitting an author 
who expects to be read by the — but it is certainly none 
the worse on that account. Dr. Jacoby is the Jewish gentleman 
whose appearance at the head of a deputation so nie excited 
the ire of Frederick William IV. ' 


Robert Schumann’s ¢ reputation could not be said to be fairl 
established in England till this summer, when his widow's 
triumphant campaign at once familiarized and delighted the 
frequenters of our concert-rooms with his best works. It may 
even yet be a question whether the renown so hardly won may 
prove of lasting duration. In Germany, however, the question 
seems to have been long since settled in Schumann's favour, and 
the chief danger to his | Ao arises from the ill-judged enthusiasm 
of some of his admirers. Herr Reissmann is not one of these indis- 
creet eulogists. The cordiality of his admiration is balanced by the 
occasional severity of his censure, and he is very far from having 
recourse to any transcendental method of explaining away obvious 
deformities. He distinguishes three periods in Schumann’s 
musical career—the time of study and effort, that of mastery, and 
that of decay, when the composer’s discontent with the limita- 
tions of his art continually goaded him into fruitless ea 
reacting by their failure upon a mind already bewildered 

overstrained. In his better days Schumann occupied very nearly 
the same relation to Mendelssohn as Browning does to Tennyson. 
No wonder, therefore, that the progress of his fame should be 
comparatively slow, or that the earnestness of his admirers should 


| compensate for their limited numbers. The work is mainl 
critical, and may be considered as a supplement to the stand. 


government of Rome, incapacity the exception. Even under > 


a negligent voluptuary like Nero, the wheels of state worked 
smoothly on. Domitian, the object of Tacitus’ peculiar abhor- 


* Rémische Kaiserfrauen. Von Adolf Stahr. Berlin: Guttentag. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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biography of Wasielewski. It is consequently less interesting 
than that excellent work, though even more important to 
musicians. 


* Heinrich Simon. Ein Gedenkbuch fiir das deutsche Volk, Herausgegeben 
von Dr, J. Jacoby. 2 Th. Berlin: London: Asher & Co. 


+ Robert Schumann. Sein und seine Werke. Von August 


Leben 
| Reissmann. Berlin: Guttentag. London: Asher & Co. 
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A volume on phrenology*, illustrated by experiments on the 
heads of sundry pny does not at first sight hold 
out much promise of instruction or entertainment. The conde- 
scension, however, of the ladies in ee in supplying the 
writer with miniature autobiographies by way of a running com- 
mentary on his scientific deductions, has transformed what might 
have been a very dull book into a very able one. Most of 
them have been driven into the ranks of literature by misfortune, 
or have obeyed an irresistible vocation in defiance of parents and 

i Their histories are, accordingly, full of human interest, 
and frequently such as might well form the groundwork of an 
attractive story. Mademoiselle Amely Bilte’s mother, for ex- 
ample, read fourteen volumes of novels regularly every week. 
Little Amely was forbidden to touch them, but kept pace with 
her mother in secret, creeping with the books under her bed. 
after life, the same determination enabled her to slave as a 
governess till she had earned enough to take her to England, 
with a view to acquiring the ge so as to be able to live by 
translating English novels. Her first translation—-Miso Mar- 
tineau’s ‘Hour and the Man- ouly brought her in twelve 
louis, about threepence o page. She vered, became the 
correspondent of the Morgenbiatt, gained the friendship of Mr. 
Carlyle, and was in time able, not only to earn her own living, but 
to aid her exiled and destitute countrymen. Many of the other 
autobiographies are equally interesting. Herr Scheve has par 
ciously kept his sera A apart from his biography, and the 
reader may conveniently skip speculations which fail to interest 
him 


The immense island of New Guinea f is a striking illustration 
of the extent to which the civilization of any country, and the in- 
formation of foreigners respecting it, depend upon the natural 
advantages with which it may be endowed. Had the island been 
more valuable, the Papuan aborigines would long since have been 
supplanted by Malays, and these would ere now have been made 
pe — rca to the Dutch. Secure in its impenetrable forests, and 
still more so in the absence of commercial temptations, it 
will perhaps long continue to brave European enterprise. The 
coast has been surveyed with some accuracy, but the few rivers 
become unnavigable a little way inland, and the traveller, 
driven from his boats, soon tires of hewing his way thro 
a monotonous jungle. Whatever accounts of the country exist 
have been ably condensed by Herr Finsch into a volume 
of moderate dimensions. So far as has been ascertained, 
New Guinea appears to consist of a mass of mountains, 
fringed by a flat and marshy strip of coast. All is densely 
w and the mists engendered from heat and evaporation 
render it difficult to obtain a clear view of the landscape. 
It is manifestly quite unsuited to European constitutions; 
even the merely at the coast here 
and there, and aborigines, the negroes of the Eastern seas, 
the island. Physically and mentally these t comiieihe 
resemblance to inhabitants of the east coast of Africa, but 
their civilization, or rather barbarism, varies with the external 
conditions of their lives. On the southern coast, where they are 
contipually harassed by Malay pirates, they are a nomad race, 
few, scattered, and unsocial. On the northern coast, they exhibit 
a tendency to group themselves together in villages, and it is sur- 
mised that this may be even more the case in the vast unexplored 
districts of the interior. While most of them have not rs, wer 
the people of one particular district are expert mariners, making 
long voyages in frail canoes. This instance shows that they are 
susceptible of cultivation under favourable circumstances, though 
they cannot be said to be a naturally ingenious or amiable race. 
Of their customs, fully yg argh err Finsch’s authorities, the 
most interesting to us is that of erecting houses in the water, 
on a foundation of piles, precisely as in the lake villages of 


Switzerland. 
Nothing could at first sight seem less ted for firing the 
ind of man with i ible enthusiasm the theory of 


weights and measures. Professor Piazzi Smyth, however, has in 
this country demonstrated the attraction of the topic for congenial 
souls, and he seems to have had a worthy rival in the late 
J. A. Berchtold }, prebendary of Sitten, in Switzerland, whose post- 
humous work on the subject is published by Major Baumgartner. 
From the stray pation: he gives of the deceased, Berchtold 
would seem to have been an interesting person, who, notwith- 
standing his ecclesiastical station and his horror of the French 
Revolution, did not hesitate to speak disparagingly of the “ages 


with suspicion, as the editor (himself apparently a Catholic 
complains that, after his death, the priests a or destroy: 
most of his papers. Berchtold’s object is to devise a new 
system equally applicable to the divisions of measure, weight, time, 
and value, based on natural principles and depending on a certain 
assumed proportion — e entire universe, and exemplified 
in miniature by the human body. In a word, he wishes to effect 


bd i Fraueabilder. Dresdens Schriftstellerinnen der Gegen- 
ustav Scheve. Dresden: Schipff. London: Williams & 

orga 

+ Neu Guinea und seine Bewohner. Von Otto Finsch. Bremen: Miller. 
London : Nutt, 


Baumgartner. Berlin: Springer. London: Asher & Co. 


of faith,” and at length was cited to Rome on a ch of heresy, | 
but acquitted. He must, however, have been anne copeeid 
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de Natur, und die daraus entwichelten Verhiiltnisse | London: Ashe’ 
zwischen Zeit Raum. Von J.A. Berchtold. Herausgegeben von J.| ** Kritische Studien zu den Griechi 
Abth, 1 


ectly what the French decimal system, according to 

— im y- His scheme is certainly very bald and 
ingenious, but it may be suspected that national antipathy had 
something to do with his aversion to the French method. The 
mere circumstance of its dating from 1792 is, he thinks, enough 
to render it detestable. Some occult and inscrutable Jroperty 
must certainly reside in such dry and abstruse topics as the deci- 
mal system and the currency, to render them the subjects of such 
ferocious contention among the meekest of mankind. 

Professor Daumer’s album of immortality* is laudable in its 
design, and from the very nature of the subject cannot well fail to 
contain much interesting matter. Unfortunately, the compilation 
has been executed with usual want of by 
thoughts, pious aspirations, acute arguments being j 
the aie rth of ecstatics and somnambulists, and by the 
most apocryphal anecdotes. The valuable elements, however, pre- 
ponderate, and, considering Daumer's position and antecedents, 
its comprehensive character is very honourable to him. 

Von Kirchmann’s ¢ work on the same subject is a long philoso- 

ical essay, drawn out into short like a Governor- 

eneral’s minute, and with the same anxious effort after logical 
precision. The pith of his conclusions is conveyed in the aphorism, 
“Only knowledge dies, not being,” which means, we suppose, that 
we continue to exist, but are not aware of the circumstance. 
Whether existence under such conditions be of any use would, we 
presume, be an inquiry below the —_ of philosophy. 

The triangular duel of Strauss Schenkel, pet Hengstenberg 
will amuse every one except the parties concerned. Strauss an 
Schenkel, in particular, are engaged as warmly as the most 
malicious partisan of orthodoxy could desire to see them. So far 
as the question is of a nature, Stpauss appears to us to 
have the worst of it. It is difficult to see why he should have 
attacked Schenkel’s book at all, except from an unworthy jealousy 
of its popularity. Nor can the spirit in which he carries on the 
contest be justified. Nothing, forinstance, could be in worse taste 
than to revive an old scandal of thirteen years ago, which only 
serves to show that Schenkel is wiser now than he was then, and 
that Strauss is not. Strauss is, no doubt, greatly superior to his 
antagonist in literary talent, and the wit of this clever per- 
formance is sure to procure him the suffrage of those who 
only care to be amused. More serious readers may possibly 
think it no bad evidence of the merits of Schenkel’s book that it 
should be equally obnoxious to Strauss on the one hand and 
Hengstenberg on the other. 

Dr. Weidemann’s essay on the Life of Christ § consists of an 
analysis of and commentary on the works of Renan, Strauss, and 
Schenkel, unfriendly but not unfair. It is, indeed, written in a 
remarkably impartial spirit, as well as with great force and 

The renown of Welcker will probably obtain rank as a standard 
work for his edition of Hesiod’s Theogony.|| In his preface he 
appears to take the plurality of Hesiods for granted, ing the 
name as the appellation of a guild of Bootian poets. Consistently 
with this principle he is very free in resolving the poem into its 
supposed original constituents, distinguishing incorporations and 
weeding out interpolations. We are glad, however, to observe an 
acknowledgment that such playful exercises of ingenuity may 
sometimes be carried too far, and that it is even possible for a 
well-meaning annotator to render himself guilty of “h itical 
polypragmosyne.” An awful offence truly, if only half as terrible 
as it sounds. Wealth of illustration and the charm of style make 
this commentary very pleasant reading. 

Overbeck’s 4] essay on the coffer of C is an edifying 
instance of German thoroughness. Archeologists, it seems, have 
disputed whether, by the five x#pat into which the sculptural em- 
bellishments of this extraordinary work was distributed, Pausanias 
meant to imply the four sides and the lid, or five zones running 
round the sides. The writer declares for the latter view, with the 
modification that only three sides were sculptured. The essay is 
accompanied with a most elaborate restoration of the chest, for 
which the remains of ancient art are largely placed under contri- 
bution. We hope it will afford more satisfaction to connoisseurs 
than Quatremére de Quincy’s, of which the writer in Smith's Dic- 
tionary observes, “ It is so egregiously bad, that an eye accustomed 


to the contemplation of genuine of art shrinks from it with 
ust.” 
riedrich Heimsoeth **, considering that the emendatory criti- 


cism of the Greek dramatists has as yet by no means attained its 
legitimate development, publishes the first of three contemplated 


* Der Tod des Leibes—hein Tod der Seele. Zeugnisse und Thatsachen fiir 
den Glauben an Unsterblichkeit. Zusammengestellt von G. F. Daumer. 
Dresden: Tiirk. London: Nutt. 

i Versuch. Von J. H. yon 


5 Von D. F. Strauss. Berlin: Duncker. : Williams 
orgate. 

Die neuesten des Lebens Jesu von Renan, Schenkel, und 
itisch beleuchtet. Von K. A. Weidemann. Gotha : 
Perthes. London: Nutt. 

|| Die Hesiodische Theogonie, mit einem Versuch iiber die Hesiodische Poesie 
ou Von F. G. Welcker. Elberfeld: Friderichs. London: Williams 
orgate. 
Von J. Overbeck. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
r 


Griechischen Von F. Heimsoeth. 
Bonn: Cohen. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Kirchmann. Berlin: Springer. London: Asher & Co. 
Die Halben und die Ganzen. Line Streitschri Schenkel und 
en 
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volumes on this topic. It contains what is described as a 
supplement to the established eritical method, by which is appa- 
rently meant an exposure of the manner in which tinkering 
transcribers were wont to make new holes in trying to repair the 
old ones. Some of hiss ions are very ingenious. The second 
volume is to treat of the yet unemployed materials of criticism ; 
the third of their sunetieel application, and of the metrical depart- 
ment of the subject. 

Paul Heyse®* is too polished and accomplished a writer to pro- 
duce anything unpleasing, but his dramas are certainly obnoxious 
to the charge of feebleness. Hadrian is elegant and languid. The 
story of Antinous might ibly have sufficed for a monologue, 
about the length and in the style of Tennyson’s Ulysses, but more 
cannot be made of it by the most determined ingenuity. The 
very name of drama imports that it is concerned with action, and 
that a subject is so far, and only so far, dramatic as it affords 
scope for this. Maria Moroni is better in this particular, but the 
dramatic character of the subject only serves to wiag out the 
essentially undramatic character of Heyse’s genius. The plot 1s 
palpabl Lenveed from Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, but there is an 
utter absence of the fire and passion which render the last two acts 
of that play so enthralling. Properly re-cast, it would make an 
effective novelette. We are satisfied that Heyse’s dramatic | 
attempts are a waste of time and effort, and should be glad to 
see him return definitively to the narrative order of fiction in 
which he so greatly excels. 

In an age of daring innovations, it is almost a pleasure to 
encounter anything so 4p ee to the old conven- 
tionalities as Friedrich Notter’s Knights of St. John+, where 
situations, sentiments, and diction observe the strictest conformity 
to the traditions of the elders. The result is an unimpeachably 
orthodox and irredeemably commonplace work, impregnable alike 
to critics and readers. 


* Dramatische Dichtungen. Maria Moroni—Hadrian. Von Paul Heyse. 
Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Die Johanniter. Schauspiel in fiinf Aufziigen, von F. Notter. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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